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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 296.—19 JANUARY, 1850. 


From the Westminster Review. 
Las Papillotos (The Curl-papers) de Jasmin, Coiffur,, 
de las Académios d’ Agen et de Bordéou. Agen: 

Prosper Noubel, 1843-1845. 

E:verysopy has heard of the Troubadours, and 
most people have some notion of their own as to 
who and what they were. These notions, how- 
ever, are, we suspect, rarely definite, and still more 
rarely just. Wonderful, on comparison, would be 
the discrepancy between them—amusing would be 
the variety in its conceptions, which, on this as on 
many other questions, that respectable class termed 
‘* well-informed people’? would exhibit. A few 
learned men are tolerably acquainted with the sub- 
ject, and know the rank in the history of literature 
to which the troubadours are entitled, but we believe 
they are few indeed. Most people associate with 
the name of these minstrels only confused and 
misplaced ideas of ladye-loves, bowers, a peculiar 
garb, the dark ages, and guitars. Their works 
are less known than those of the Fathers. The 
Druids do not possess a more dim and shadowy 
existence in the imagination of the mass. Many 
have no further acquaintance with the matter than 
that, like a bandit, a pilgrim, or a Jew, a trouba- 
dour makes an excellent character for a fancy ball. 

But however different may be the opinions enter- 
tained on other points connected with the trouba- 
dours, on one at least there would probably be all 
but unanimity ; nearly all, we are persuaded, would 
agree in asserting that the time of those worthies 
is long since gone by, and that it is centuries since 
the last of the tuneful brethren sang his latest lay. 
Men, neverthless, often coincide only in their errors, 
and this we proclaim to be one. ‘The golden age 
of the troubadours may be past, but the race is 
not extinct ; time may have modified the externals, 
but the spirit remains. For, dwelling in their 
very country, and singing in their very language, 
differing in short from his predecessors in little 
more than this, that he far excels the best of them 
in genius, there exists at this present day a real 
living troubadour; his name is Jasmin, and we 
have seen him. 

The poetry of this singular man is not known 
in this country as it deserves to be. A short 
notice of it, indeed, appeared some years ago ina 
weekly periodical, and one or two of his smaller 
pieces have even been translated into English ; but 
we are persuaded, that by a great majority, even 
of those best acquainted with modern French 
literature, the poct of Agen has never been heard 
of. In France itself his reputation is not so widely 
or 80 universally spread as is that of many of his 
contemporaries much his inferiors in merit ; nor, 
indeed, is it wonderful that it should be so, when 
we consider that the language in which he writes 
is now looked on only as the patois of a province, 
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and that it is, in fact, nearly unintelligible to those 
who know no French but French of Paris. Yet, 
notwithstanding this serious disadvantage, the ster- 
ling excellence of his poetry has won a way for it ; 
and if, with the mass, it is not everywhere so 
popular as on the banks of the Garonne, its beauties 
have universally been appreciated, at least, by the 
more competent and discerning. ‘The most dis- 
tinguished critics of the capital itself, not always 
too ready to discover or to recognize provincial 
merit, hailed him with enthusiasm, when, rambling 
like a true minstrel, he appeared amongst them 
reciting his verses ; and in the difficult saloons of 
a city, where unaided genius to be successful must 
be genius indeed, the Gascon bard conquered for 
himself a fame of which any man might well be 
proud. Ampére, Charles Nodier, Saint-Beuve, 
and Lamartine were among the loudest in their 
praises ; the last, indeed, went so far as to say that 
Jasmin was ‘ the truest and greatest poet of the 
age ;"’ and the exaggerated terms of this testimony 
must not be allowed to detract from its real value. 

As for his native Gascony, where the language 
in which Jasmin writes is not only well understood, 
but, as being now the patois of the people, is to 
them peculiarly expressive and heart-touching, he 
is there held in universal honor. His countrymen 
of that province are intensely proud of him. He 
is to them what Burns is to the Scottish peasantry, 
only, he meets with his honors in his lifetime. 
Fétes and banquets await him when he visits any 
of their towns, multitudes crowd to hear him recite 
his poems, his progress from place to place is a 
perpetual triumph, and the unabating enthusiasm 
that everywhere greets him shows that the fame 
which Toulouse, the city of Clemence Isaure, 
acknowledged years ago by presenting him with 
its golden Jaurel, has since been successfully main- 
tained. 

Agen is a small town prettily situated on the 
reedy Garonne. In its principal square is to be 
found a small shop, the front of which, shaded by 
an overhanging blind of blue cloth, bears the 
legend, ‘* Jasmin. Coiffeur de jeunes gens.” For, 
the truth must be told, ‘ the truest and greatest 
poet of the age’’ keeps a shop, and is a hair-dresser 
—the fingers that sweep the lyre handle also the 
scissors, and scraps of verses serve to test the heat 
of curling-irons. Can such things be? Can a 
man who is a hair-dresser hope for immortality ? 
Has he any right to bear up against the prejudices 
to which he must feel himself obnoxious’ ‘That 
ploughmen and shepherds may tune their pipes 
and sing, we can all readily understand ; idyls and 
georgics come naturally from their occupations ; 
but a hair-dresser—with all due respect to the 
worshipful company of barbers—seems inexorably 
forbidden to make any acquaintance with the muse, 
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more especially if he be hight Jasmin, to remind 
us of his own oily perfumes, and if, further, he 
entitle his writings, ** Curl-papers,’’ to suggest 
more homely ideas still. Let no Latinist punster 
quote to us the line, 


Dum canimus seacras alterno pectine nonas ; 


to us there is no profession so prosaic as a bar- 
ber’s, and for a poet to be found among its mem- 
bers is indeed a prodigy. But Jasmin is that 
prodigy. The little room behind his shop is full 
of gifis, presented to him in homage of his genius ; 
admirers in every social and intellectual rank have 
sent their offerings, and kings are among the con- 
tributors. He writes after his name, ** Member 
of the Academies of Agen and Bordeaux.”’ At 
his button-hole he wears the ribbon of the legion 
of honor—in his case, at least, bestowed upon no 
unworthy grounds. And the little table beside his 
counter is covered with favorable reviews by critics 
whose judgment is stamped with authority, min- 
gled with complimentary letters from correspond- 
ents whose approbation is indeed high praise. All 
these Jasmin makes no ostentation either of ex- 
hibiting or of concealing; he has not been spoiled 
by the flattery he has received ; but he is conscious 
of his own merits, and disdains the mock modesty 
it would be affectation to assume. 

In appearance he is a fine, manly-looking fellow, 
in manners he ishearty and simple. From the first 
prepossessing, he gains upon you at every moment, 
till when he is fairly launched into the recital of 


one of his poems, and his rich voice does justice | 


to the harmonious Gascon in which they nearly all 
are written, the animation and feeling he discovers 
become contagious ; your admiration kindles ; cold 
as you may generally be, you are involved in his 
ardor. You forget the shop in which you stand ; 
all idea of his being a hair-dresser vanishes ; you 
rise with him into his superior world, and experi- 
ence in a way you will never forget, the power 
exercised by a true poet pouring forth his living 
thoughts in his own verses. 

Amongst Jasmin’s productions is a picce enti- 
tled Mous Soubenis—My Souvenirs. It appeared 
in 1832. 
of the man and of the poet than this work ; for 
it not only yields us a retrospect of his life, but 
exhibits ina peculiar degree the mixture of pathos 
and humor, of playfulness and passion, which dis- 
tinguishes him. We shall, therefore, make the 
acquaintance of the modern troubadour by means 
of this autobiography. We translate word for 
word when we quote in prose. 

Aged and broken, the other century had only a 
couple of years more to pass upon earth, when, at 
the corner of an old street, in a house where dwelt 
more than one rat, on ‘Thursday in Shrovetide, be- 
hind the door, at the hour when they toss pancakes, 
of ahunchbacked father and a lame mother, was 
born a baby, and that baby was I. 


The hunchbacked father was a tailor; and, 
though he could not read, he too was a poet, of a 
much lower degree, however, than his son. He 
composed burlesque and occasional couplets for 


the charivaris common in the country; but none 
of these effusions have come down to us—the 
poor tailor-satirist rests mute and _ inglorious. 
Though a thin, weak child, yet ‘* nourished by good 
milk, and nestling in a warm cradle stuffed with 
lark’s feathers,” Jasmin grew, ‘‘ just as if he had 
been the son of a king.” At the age of seven he 
was strong enough to accompany his father to the 
charivaris, whither he went with a horn in his 
hand, a paper cap on his head, and seemingly 
much pride of position in his heart. But the 
greatest delight of his childhood was to go ‘ bare- 
foot and barehead” to gather sticks for his parents 
in the willow-islands of the Garonne, witha party 
of some score of his companions. ‘To this day it 
enchants him to remember how, ‘as the clock 
struck noon, the ery would arise, d ‘illo, amits !— 
to the island, friends!”? How they then set off, 
singing, L’agnel que m’as dounat, a favorite song 
in that country ; how, their fagots and their work 
finished an hour before nightfall, they spent that 
time in swinging upon the pliant branches, and how 
they then returned home again, ‘‘ thirty voices 
chanting the same air and chorus, while thirty 
bundles of wood danced on thirty heads.” 

All his amusements, however, were not so in- 
nocent. He was a sad robber of orchards; nor 
does he seem even yet reformed in principle, for 
his mouth evidently still waters at the recollection 
of his exploits— 


Over the hedge and over the wall, 

What lots of cherries and plums we stole ! 
Peaches and grapes and nectarines, 

Up the trees and along the vines ! 

Pears and apricots past belief— 

Oh! 1 was such a famous thief! 

Leaping like squirrels, on we came, 
Scourges of gardens, and proud of the name. 


But, amid the gayety and carelessness of Jasmin’s 





Nothing can give a better idea at once | 


early years, there was a care which cast a gloom 
| over his happiest moments ; and it arose from a 
| eause which does not usually much sadden a child. 
| The future poet had an eager thirst for education ; 
| the poverty of his parents did not admit of his 
receiving it. ‘The thought of school, and of his 
being debarred from it, constantly haunted him ; 
his poor mother would whisper the word to his 
grandfather, and then look wistfully at her boy; 
but there was no help, they had not the means, 
and his singular desire of knowledge could not be 
gratified. He could only wish. 

The family had evidently a hard battle to sus- 
tain. Jasmin’s childhood was one of hunger and 
privation. We find him afterwards alluding to 
his forced fasts, in some humorous verses addressed 
**To a Curé of Marmande, who at a great dinner 
wished to make him observe Lent.’’? We think 
we hear some troubadour of Raymond's court 
discharging his pleasantry at the penance-pronoune- 
ing St. Dominic, or some of his monk companions. 


Cries our abbé, ** Sinners all, 
Fast, and of your ways repent ! 
If you've sinned in carnival, 
ow atone by keeping Lent. 
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Sinners, oh! to be forgiven, 

Pay your heavy debt to Heaven !” 

Me your words in no way touch ; 
You and all the curés know 

In advance I ’ve paid so much, 
Nothing of the kind I owe. 

Why should I be told to fast ? 

Heaven ’s my debtor for the past! 


But even hunger cannot sink the buoyancy 
natural to childhood. Jasmin was always merry. 
Every season had its own pleasures, cheap and 
natural, but not the less enjoyed. In winter, for 
instance, they consisted in listening to dreadful 
stories told by an old woman. 


What delight and what pain ] felt when she 
recounted the ** Ogre and Little ‘Tom ‘Thumb,”’ when 
she painted a hundred ghosts, with the noise of a 
hundred chains, in an old ruin, when she rehearsed 
the ** Sorcerer”? or ** Bluebeard,”’ or described the 
** Loup-garou”’ howling inthe street. Half dead 
with fear, | dared not breathe, and when, as mid- 
night sounded, I returned home, it seemed as if 
sorcerers and loups-garouxr were always at my 
heels. 


So much for imaginary terrors. The actual 
things of life and their stern reality were soon 
forced upon him in a way that left its trace for- 
ever. It wasa Monday. At play with his com- 
panions, he was their king and they formed his 
escort. In the midst of his reign he sees two 
porters approach, bearing an old man seated on a 
willow chair. ‘They come nearer and nearer, near 
enough at last for him to distinguish his grand- 
father. He throws himself round his poor rela- 
tive’s neck, and asks him anxiously, and in wonder, 
what ails him, why he has left home, where he is 
guing. ‘*'To the workhouse, my son,’’ replies 
the weeping old man. ‘ Acds agui que lous 
Jansemins moron—it is there the Jasmins die. 
ile embraced me,” continued Jasmin, ‘* and was 
carried away, shutting his blue eyes—five days 
afterwards my grandfather wasnomore.”? Then, 
for the first time, the boy felt what poverty really 
is. This event struck deep into his mind; the 
recollection of it has since been constantly present 
to him, and on one oceasion, at least, it exercised 
a salutary influence on his fortunes. When, at 
last, more prosperous days came, he found great 
satisfaction in making a bonfire of the old willow 
chair in which his forefathers, ‘‘ all the Jasmins,’’ 
had been carried to their almshouse death-bed. 
With this incident the first canto closes. 

The second begins with an inventory of the 
family furniture, in which figure, among other 
things, ‘* three old beds in ruins ; six old curtains, 
which the wind from the crannies would have 
caused to belly out like sails, if they had not been 
eaten by time and rats into the semblance of 
sieves ; a sideboard frequently subjected to threat 
of bailiff—it was the only thing worth seizing— 
and an old wallet hanging in acorner.”” He had 
not before remarked the scantiness of their posses- 
sions, but his eyes were now opened. He saw how 
slender were his parents’ means, and he learned 
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things he had never dreamed of before : that the 
severe looking woman, who came every morning 
with an iron pot, bore in it to his grandmother, 
** sick though still not old,’’ the soup of charity ; 
that the old wallet was what his grandfather used 
to carry from farmhouse to farmhouse, seeking the 
seanty doles of his former friends ; that no old 
man ever died in their house, but * that as soon 
jas they tovk to crutches they were sent to the 
hospital.’’ So it had been from father to son. 
** Paoure Pepy!—poor grandfather.” 

One day, however—a bright day for him—his 
/mother entered the house joyfully. ‘* Jacques,” 
, said she, ‘* Jacques, my son, you shall go to school ! 
|Your cousin the schoolmaster takes you for noth- 

ing.”? Six months afterwards the boy could read 
| —he was diligent and had a good memory—six 
, more and he assisted the priest at mass—six more, 
, and as a chorister he struck up the Tantum ergo 
j——six more and he entered the seminary gratui- 
| tously—six more and he was expelled trom it with 

And 
| this, too, was in the very moment of his first great 
‘triumph. He had gained a prize—it was only an 
| old cassock—but it was still a prize. Tis mother 
}came and saw it; full of joy was that poor moth- 
jer, and between her kisses she said to him, 
|‘* Poor thing! you have a good right to learn ; 


jae 


for, thanks to you, they send us every Tuesday a 


| 
| 


| loaf of bread, and this year times are so bad, that 
/God knows it is weleome.”’ Jasmin, very proud, 
| promised repeatedly that he would become a grand 
savant, and his mother went away radiant with 
‘joy. His father, it was arranged, was to lay his 
professional hands on the cassock and alter it to 
jthe boy’s size. 





|shame on his face and curses on his head. 


But that vestment Jasmin was 
jvever destined to wear. Tle fell, both literally 
and figuratively. ‘* The devil, that instigator of 
| evil,” led him, it seems, near a ladder, at the top 
\of which a plump servant maid was perched, oe- 
| eupied—type of innocenee—in feeding pigeons in 
a dove-cot above her. He mounted the ladder one, 
two, three, four steps, Kitty turned and uttered a 
scream, the ladder was thrown over, and both came 
together to the ground, she uppermost. Kitty 
‘continued screaming, and when the luckless wight 
| got upon his legs again, he found scullions, cooks, 
canons, and little abbés, all the house, in fact, 
assembled around him. Kitty told the story in 
her own way, with embellishments, the culprit 
assures us, and his punishment was immediately 
pronounced — 





| So wicked andso young! As Heaven is my guard, 

| I ‘ll see that such conduct shall ineet its due reward ! 

Dry bread and prison from to-day, through all the 
carnival ! 

Such was the peremptory sentence of the principal ! 


Shut up in his cell, Jasmin was far from being 
miserable. He had, it seems, visions of lovely 
women, who, 


Sweet consolers of disgrace, 
Changing it to happiness, 

Breathing smiles and beaming light, 
Hovered round him all the night— 
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Never o’er a couch so bare 
Wantoned dreams so fresh and fair. 


From these pleasant visions, however, Jasmin 
awoke to the direful reality of hunger—a reality 
which causes him emphatically to deny the truth 
of the proverb, ** qui dron minjo’’—he who sleeps 
dines. ‘To tantalize him more, from the valiant 
spits hard at work in the kitchen, ascended, com- 
ing through the keyhole, and impelled by the 
** great devil,’’ an odor of unctuous and most de- 
lectable meats. It is the carnival, and he is in pris- | 


on, alone and hungry. He becomes desperate, his | 





eye flashes with rage, and at that moment it falls | 
on a cupboard in the wall—high up, but secured | 
only by a wooden pin. ‘The means of ascent are 

speedily furnished by a table, some washing lines, 

and four chairs; on this ladder, at the risk of his 

neck, he climbs. Opening the cupboard he be- 

holds in the interior four pots; ‘* trembling like a 

king upon his throne,” he draws one of them 

towards him ; something soft and black flows out 

on his face and trickles to his mouth ; he tastes— 

‘triumph ! it is quince marmalade !”’ 

** But at this moment who is coming up stairs ? 
—who fumbles at the door ’—who opens it ?— 
who enters '—O, terror! it is the principal him- 
self—bearing a pardon.”” But what a sad and 
unexpected sight meets his eye! Of course it 
was all over with Jasmin. There had been for- 
giveness for his other transgression, but for this 
there was none—a boy who eats a canon’s own 
particular choice quince marmalade, puts himself 
beyond the pale of merey. Witha ery of ** Out, 
you devil, out !’* the enraged ecclesiastic shook the 
frail scaffold : Jasmin, followed by a pot or two, 
tumbled from his bad eminence, and was summarily 
expelled from the seminary. His face being still 
besmeared with the stolen sweets, the carnival- 
keepers, as he ran through the streets, saluted him 
with jeering cries of ‘‘ A mask! a mask!’’ but 
escaping from his tormentors he at last got home, 
sore with his fall and very hungry. Here he found 
the table laid, and some beans cooking—but there 
was no bread. ‘* You need not wait for it,’’ said 
his mother to her children, sadly but tenderly ; 
‘fit will not come.”’ 


life, and at the opening of the third canto the 
schoolboy has become apprentice to a hair-dresser, 
and is now, as he says, almost a man. Engaged 
the greater part of each day in adorning out- 
wardly the heads of others, he devoted all his 
spare hours to storing the interior of his own. 
Every night the ray of a lamp, shining from a 
garret window, lit up the neighboring elm-tree ; 
and in his bed, waking the night through, he 
lulled asleep his griefs by reading, forgetting for 
the time the ring, the wallet, and the workhouse. 
So he lived, ‘‘ unhappy and contented.”” He also 


| now began to write verses, addressed in the first 


place, strangely enough, to the heroine of a novel, 
to pray her to be his guardian angel. She was, 
he says, ever in his thoughts ; and when, during 
his occupations of the, day, the terrible thought 
of the workhouse presented itself—as it seems 
constantly to have done—he had for solace only 
this sweet unsubstantiality. This of course pre- 
vented his minding his proper business, and he 
confesses it. 
How often, when dreaming, in terror or hope, 
My razor too heedlessly played ! 
And over a visage of lather and soap 
What staggers and stumbles it made ! 


No doubt many a worthy citizen of Agen had 
cause to curse the ideal Estella who possessed 
the thoughts of the awkward and romantic bar- 
ber’s boy. 

But from romance-reading Jasmin came to 
play-going. One evening he chanced to mingle 
with a crowd assembled before a large house ; 
the doors suddenly opened, and the throng, enter- 
ing precipitately, bore him along in its current. 


Where am I? Heavens! Why is that curtain 
raised ? 
How fine! Another country! Am I crazed? 


clear! 
But all to see and all to hear 
My ears and eyes too much are mazed. 
“*°T is Cinderella!’’ loud I cried—*‘ ’tis she, I 
say.”’ 
“ Silence '** my neighbor muttered ; 
‘* Why so, sir? What is this, where are we, 
pray ?’’ I stuttered : 





They were without bread. ‘‘O poverty! O 
repentance! © well-turned ankles and quince 
marmalade! O Kitty, and O canon !’*—the 


” 


** You fool! you ’re at the play 


This gave a new direction to his thoughts ; 
that night Cinderella supplanted poor Estella in 


ration had been stopped because of his miscon- | his affections. He talked in his sleep, made long 


duct the previous day! After a while his mother 
cast a glance at her hand, and then exclaiming, 
** Wait a littlke—yes, you shall have it !’’ she goes 
out. She soon returns with a loaf, and all the 
family regain their spirits ; Jacques alone is serious 
and watchful—watchful of his mother-——serious, 
for he has his fears. They finish their bean- 
porridge—she prepares to cut the loaf—he ob- 
serves her closely—observes her left hand. Alas! 
it was true—‘‘ n’ alid plus soun anél’’—she had 
sold her marriage ring ! 

This is the end of the second canto, or 
** pause.”” Jasmin here passes over a year of his 





speeches, and disturbed his master’s house. The 


ire of the old barber was of course kindled, and 
in the morning he ascends to his apprentice’s 
garret to scold him. The scene which follows is 
inimitable. The dreamy, imaginative, easily im- 
pressioned boy, lying on the floor of the room, 
and just awakened from silvery visions of fairy- 
land and the beautiful Cinderella; the practical, 
sober, methodical, but withal good-natured master, 
standing with authority over him, and questioning 
him—the professional pride of the worthy man 
as he tells the lad that he is unfit to be a barber, 
and had better turn player—his horror at finding 








How well they sing! How soft they speak, yet 
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himself unexpectedly taken at his word—his 
broken remonstrances, half indignation, half pity, 
and the unlooked for effect of his chance expres- 
sion, ‘‘ Infatuated boy ! do you wish to die in the 
workhouse ?’’—which, by the terrible reminis- 
cences it calls up, restores the stage-struck ap- 
prentice to his proper senses—are all sketched 
with so masterly a hand, in a few vigorous lines, 
that the incident, than which nothing could in 
itself be more commonplace, becomes eminently 
interesting and dramatic. But it is the peculiar 


merit of Jasmin, as, indeed, it is his professed | 
. . a | 
aim, to depict the natural, to adhere closely to the | 


true, to represent every-day occurrences, and 
simply putting them in their proper light, or by 
directing on them the illumination of his poetry, 
to give to even the most ordinary personages and 


events the effect and attraction which are usually | 
considered as being confined to the romantic, the | 


exciting, and the improbable. 
Two years went by after the memorable visit 
to the theatre ; Jasmin was now nearly eighteen 


years of age, the future began to brighten, and at) 
last an important day in his history arrived—his | 


own little ‘‘ saloun’’ (saloon) for hair-dressing 
was opened. It was not much frequented at first ; 
customers were few and fortune niggardly, ‘* mais 
se non plcou, rouzino’’—if it did not rain, it 
drizzled. And soon he became completely happy. 
“* He found in the world,’’ he says, *‘ a spirit that 
pleased him,” he fetl in love, that is to say. 
His wooing was successful ; his marriage day 
came; ‘*‘ in a renovated hat, in a blue coat—new 
for the second time, and with a shirt of coarse 
stuff, having a calico front,’ he carried away his 
bride, the pleasing, good-natured little woman 
whom we have seen at Agen. 
His later history he passes lightly over. 


You know the rest, (he says, addressing him-| 


self to M. Florimond de St. Amant, to whom the 
*« Soubenis” are dedicated.) Fifteen years have 
passed ; the ** Curl-papers”’ 


nature, that in my poetie ardor | broke to pieces 
the terrible chair. My fears are gone; so much 


so, that reading the other day that Pegasus is a| 
horse which carries poets to the almshouse, I filled | 


the whole house with my laughter. I, for my 
part, have been carried by that steed, not to the 


almshouse, but to a certain notary’s office ; and | 


now, in the full pride of my greatness, [ rejoice to 
see myself figuring on the list of the tax-gatherer, 
being the first of my family who has had that honor. 
It is true, the honor costs something; but no mat- 
ter, our house shelters us against wind and rain, 
though behind it is certainly but imperfectly roofed 
in. But my wife says to me, “ Courage! every 
verse you make is a tile, and it is rafters you are 
squaring when you write ;’’ and she who at first 


b 
when my verses were not so argen*iferous, used to 
lock up my paper and split my pen, now offers me, | 
with a courteous air, the finest pen and the smooth-| how difficult my proof would be ; and then, none 


est paper. 


It is pleasing to find that both the parents of 


Jasmin lived to see and to profit by their son’s 
success; for the ‘*Soubenis’’ conclude with a| with kindness towards me—in vain his guardian 


en oo Ce | 


ee ee 


Hovered round him all the night— 
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scene in which they, as well as his sisters, are 
introduced in a comfortable family picture, the 
only drawback on the happiness of the party 
being their indignation at some complimentary 
verses which termed the poet ‘* a son of Apollo,’’ 
and thereby, as they thought, cast doubts on the 





and other songs have | 
attracted to my shop a little stream of so silvery a 


| fair character of his mother. 

In the same little shop Jasmin still remains. 
But his fame soon went forth. In 1835 we find 
him reciting his verses amid the applause of the 
critical Academy of Bordeaux; and in 1840, 
raising to extraordinary enthusiasm an immense 
mixed multitude at Toulouse. Passing over, 
however, his other triumphs, we come to his 
reception at Paris, an account of which he gives 
in a piece entitled ‘* My Journey.”’ The scene 
is the saloon of M. Augustin Thierry, the learned 
and accomplished author of the ‘‘ History of the 
Norman Conquest.”* The illustrious writer, 
_ whose eyes a “‘ thick drop serene’ has obscured 
| forever, is seated as usual in his arm-chair, a 
/melancholy calm upon his fine features, his de 






































































| voted wife is beside him, around him are assem- 
bled the most distinguished people of Paris— 
poets, critics, orators—the learned, the witty, the 
| imaginative. The eyes of all are turned upon a 

man who, with the embarrassment of modesty, 
| but with the just confidence of conscious power, 
| prepares to read a poem of his own. He an- 
| nounces it as ‘** The Blind Girl of Castél-Cuillé.”’ 
|'There is a movement. of curiosity, not a few looks 
| of incredulity, one or two of the party manifest 

something approaching to a sneer—for the pre- 

tended poet is a hair-dresser, and writes in patois. 
| ‘The effect is chilling for the poor man; his 
‘southern ardor feels the frost of the atmosphere. 
'He has an awful reverence for the great men 
round him, and he is crushed by their superiority. 
Their conventional politeness, so different from 
Gascon warmth, is painfully scrupulous; he isa 
| stranger too, and so alone. 


How 
touch their hearts? 
_He sees that they are resolved not to be influ- 
enced in his favor by the mere curiosity of the 
thing—by the phenomenon of a barber making 
tolerable verses, and venturing so boldly to recite 
them on such ground ; he sees he must stand or 
fall by his real merits. Let him describe his own 
| emotions. 
/ 


flow shall he move such an audience? 
shall his simple ‘* Abuglo”’ 


A crowd of learned men and women waited 
coldly till | should open my lips, to measure my 
| mind and my words. And it is not in Paris as on 
|the banks of the Garonne. At home all are my 
| friends, here all are judges; and he who comes 
| to establish his name, if he does not gain a throne, 
finds nothing but atomb. Doubtless they had an 
; amicable air towards me—they even called me a 
poet; but I saw, by the expression of their eyes, 


of them understood our sweet, smooth language. I 
was dumb—I was afraid. I charged from hot to 
cold, and from cold to hot. In vain the magnifi- 
cent countenance of the blind man grew bright 
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angel, his gentle companion, touched me with her 
golden wing. I trembled—1 wished to go away. 


But at last he took courage. He began his 
**Abuglo,’’? and from the first his success was 


complete. He was frequently interrupted by the 
applause of his hearers. That evening was 
decisive. ‘Twenty-six times, he tells us, within 


fifteen days, he repeated his recitation, the last of 
them being before the then royal family at Neuilly. 
Covered with applause and honor, he returned to 
his beloved Agen; and the year after he received 
a substantial proof of the estimation in which his 
poetry was held, an annual pension of a thousand 
franes being allotted to him by the Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

Since then he has remained perfectly contented 
in his native town, making occasional tours, and 
reciting his works to admiring crowds in the 
different places of the south, but refusing all 
solicitation to leave his present position. One of 
the most pleasing of his many pleasing poetical 
epistles is on this subject, and contains his rea- 
sons for not following the advice of a “‘ rich agri- 
culturist near Toulouse, who incessantly wrote to 
him to go and establish himself in Paris, where 
he would make his fortune.’’ It is too long to 
quote entire, but we select from it some passages, 
of which even the author of the ode, ‘* Rectius 
vives,’’ would have had no cause to be ashamed. 





Why do you always repeat to me, (he says,) | 
that money is money, and that fame is only| 
fame? My eye is fixed on a laurel; a little sprig) 
of it will, I hope, one day be mine ; and compared | 
with that sprig, all the riches of the world are to. 
me as nothing. Besides, 1 do not know how to} 
use wealth—wealth would spoil me. I cannot 
employ it usefully as you do; you, who while you 
enrich yourself, enrich a hundred others. 


No! I should do as upstarts always do, 
Be ome, perhaps, stiff, haughty, proud, 
And ape high lords as best I could, 

And in a handsome carriage go. 

Deny, whilst to the great I bend, 

My kindred, and each former friend. 

And act so, that from nought refraining, 
Full soon my coffers would be drained. 

When, now no more rich, proud, disdaining, 
I should be wretched, poor, disdained. 


In Agen, then, content and poor, 
Leave me as now to work and sing. 
Each summer, happier than a king, 

I glean my little winter store. 

And then I carol out the day 
Beneath the shade of ash or thorn, 

Too happy if my head grow gray 
In the same place where I was born. 


When once is come the summer sky, 
And grasshoppers are heard to ply 
Their chirp of zigo, zou, ziou, 
The wandering sparrows quit their homes, and fly 
The nests where first they felt their feathers grow ; 
The wise man is of other stuff, 
He ever loves the ancient roof 


That sheltered first his youthful b-ad. 





He loves, when all things verdant beam, 
In manhood to go forth and dream 
Upon the turf where as a child he played. 


I rest then here ; not rich, but free ; 
With water from my spring, with bread of rye : 
In gay saloons there ’s many a sigh, 
There ’s many a laugh beneath the tree ;— 
And | for my part laugh at anything. 
I wept too long—’tis time to laugh and sing ; 
For, wiser now than in my youth, I hold 
That in this tinsel world below, 
In which our days so soon will have been told, 
And where all things are empty show— 
Content is better far than gold. 


In the preceding translation we have endeavored 
to preserve something of the rhythm of the origi- 
nal, which, in almost all Jasmin’s productions’ is 
very arbitrary. He mingles short lines with long 
lines at pleasure; one of fifteen syllables shall, 
for instance, precede one of two; to a series of 
stately hexameters shall succeed a flight of 
trochaics, in many of which the verse is composed 
of a single word: Such license, though common 
enough among French writers in the composition 
of fables and the like, has never been considered 
by them admissible in the more elevated style ; 
but Jasmin’s innovation is as successful as it was 
daring. Butif his rhythm is irregular, his rhymes 
are still more so. It is not by such rudders that 
his courses are steered. His rhyming lines follow 
each other in every possible order; they are of 
most unequal and disproportioned lengths; the 
same assonance often unites three, four, or even 
five, and these are sometimes consecutive, some- 
times widely separated; in short, the movement 
of his verses is an intricate and fantastic dance, 
where the partners are perpetually meeting and 
leaving each other, where dissyllabic pigmies are 
coupled with monstrous Alexandrines, where the 
eye can discover neither method nor design, but 
where, nevertheless, there exists an evident har- 
mony, which pleases though it may perplex. The 
following quotation will exemplify this. It is the 
opening of the third canto of Frangouneto. 

Al tour del mayne d’Estanquet, 

Sus bors d’aquel riou tan fresquet, 
Doun la fino aygueto, 
Tout l’an & Vombreto, 
Sul caillaou caqueto, 

Uno poulido fillo, en amassan de flous, 
L’estiou passat, sul la pelouzo, 
Al brut de soun himou jouyouzo, 
De sa boués et de sas cansous 

Randid lous aouzelous 
Jalous. 


Perqué nou canto plus? Prats et ségos berdejon, 
Lous roussignols que cansounejon 
Bénon l’agarreja jusquo dins soun eazal ; 
Es qu’ aouyd quitat soun oustal. 
Nou ; soun capél de paillo fino 
Es akki, labas, sur soun ban; 
Mais n’és plus floucat d’un riban ; 
Soun cazalet tapaou n’a plus tan bouno mino ; 
Soun rastél, soun arrouzadou, 
Soun pel las jounquillos boulcados ; 
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Las brencos de rouzé toumbon apatoucados 
Sur de gros pés de senissou, 
Et sas aléyos tan bantados 
Soun claoufidos de mourillou. 


Oh! quaoucoumet se passot Oun és la fillo alerto? 
Soun oustal lambrejo a-trabés 
Lous brens feilluts d’abelanés ; 
Aprouchen ; la porto és ouberto, 
F'asquen pas brut car entendron— 
Ah! bezi sul faoutul sa menino que dron ; 
Bezi tabé darré la finestreto, 
La fillo d’Estanquet; mais se plan! qu’es acd? 
De plous toumbon sur sa maneto, 
Es-que fay negre dins soun co? 


We subjoin the literal translation into French 
which accompanies the original in the edition be- 


fore us ; by its aid any one acquainted with that | 


language will readily follow the Gascon. 


Au tour du hameau d’Estanquet, sur les bords | 
de ce ruisseau si frais, dont eau limpide, toute | 
Vannée al’ombre, sur le caillou, caquette, une jolie 


fille, en cueillant des fleurs, l’été dernier, sur la 
pelouse, au bruit de son humeur joyeuse, de sa voix, 
et de ses chansons, rendait les oiselets jaloux. 


Pourquoi ne chante-t-elle plus! Haies et prairies | 


verdoient, les rossignols qui chansonnent viennent 
l’agacer jusque dans son jardin; est-ce qu'elle au- 


rait quitté sa maison? Non; son chapeau de 


paille fine est ]A-bas sur son bane; mais il n'est. 
plus orné d’un ruban; son petit jardin non plus, 


n’a plus si bonne mine; son rateau, son arrosoir, 
sont A travers les jonquilles renversées; les 
branches de rosiers tombent péle-méle sur de gros 


pieds de senecon, et ses allées si vantécs sont) 


toutes pleines de mouron. 

Oh! quelque chose se passe? 
alerte? Sa maison scintille a travers les branches 
touffues des noisetiers; approchons; la porte est 
ouverte, ne faisons pas de bruit, on entendrait. 
Ah! je vois sur la fauteuil sa grand’-mére qui 
dort ; je vois aussi, derriére la fenétre, la fille 
d’Estanquet ; mais elle se plaint! qu’est-ce’? Des 
pleurs tombent sur sa petite main, est-ce qu’il fait 
noir dans son ceeur? 


It will at once be observed how frequently, in 
the above extract, feminine or double rhymes oc- 
cur; this is distinctive of all Jasmin’s poetry, 
and arises from the genius of the language in which 
he writes. For we call it a language, and not a 
patois. ‘This representative of the langue d’oc is 
no dialect of the /angue d’oui. It is a sister of 
the now dominant speech, and no bastard child— 
it is the elder sister to boot. No doubt the Paris- 


ian badaud regards us a patozs, a tongue in which | 


sion of which Tasso is said to have envied the Pro- 
vencals ; no doubt municipal authorities and rectors 
of schools proscribe it—no doubt it is now confined 
to the people, and shocks politer ears, even in its 
native province—no doubt it is unintelligible to 
foreigners, while French is spoken from Lisbon to 
Moscow. But there is no doubt, either, that this 
so-called patois is an ancient and independent 
idiom ; that it springs from the language which 
was once common to all the south of France ; 
that it was the medium through which that dis- 
trict contributed so largely to the revival of letters ; 


the troubadours thought and sung, and the posses- 
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j that with slight modifications it is to this day 
spoken in thirty-seven departments, and still is the 
mother tongue, as far as regards the peasantry, 
throughout a population of fourteen millions ; last- 
ly, and what as regards our present subject is 
more important, that it is a copious, rich, and 
melodious tongue, and one which, if inferior to the 
French in grammatical structure and_ scientific 
polish, far surpasses it in its capabilities as a lan- 
guage for a poet. 

It is true that Jasmin has done much for his 
favorite dialect. He has refined, polished and 
established it; he has purged out of it the ex- 
pressions and terms which it had borrowed from 
the French, replacing them by genuine Gascon 
substitutes, or at least moulding them to the genius 
| of his idiom; he has restored its former freshness 
and elegance ; he has fixed by his writing the un- 
certainty of a speech long committed only to oral 
tradition ; he has thrown lustre on it by his genius, 
and he has given it authority by his success. 
Agen is thus enabled to reclaim her ancient title 
;of the ‘eye of Guienne,’? and thanks to her 
| faithful son, the Agenais is now the Attic of the 
southern dialects. 





Jasmin, of course, regards it 
with the strongest affection; and in none of his 
smaller pieces does he exhibit more power and 
vigor than in the eloquent ode in which he de- 
feuds it against his friend M. Dumon, and other 
**Francumans who have condemned it to death.” 
A vain effort; for, according to the poet, his 
|mother-tongue has a vitality which will triumph 
over all attacks, and through all time. But it is 
| time to leave the garb, and turn to the body of 
| Jasmin’s poetry. ‘The ‘* Abuglo de Castél-Cuillé” 
of his longer pieces first claims our attention ; for 
ithe Chalibari, his earliest poem of any length, 
| though containing fine passages, has been far sur- 
| passed by his subsequent efforts, and is, after all, 
| only a burlesque composition, or rather, as Nodier 
| says, the converse of one. The Abuglo—the 
| 

| 


| blind girl—is a simple story, founded on a local 
tradition; it might be told in two words; let us 
} see what it becomes in Jasmin’s hands. 


At the foot of that height on which is perched 
| Castél-Cuillé, at the season when the apple, the 
| plum, andthe almond were growing white through 

the country, this song was heard one eve of St. 
| Joseph's day. 
| ‘This fragment, preserved by Jasmin, is, by the 
way, of very ancient date :— 


| 

All the paths should flower and bloom, 
| Soon a lovely bride will come. 

| All the paths should bloom and flower, 
| Morning brings her nuptial hour. 


And this old Te Dewm of our humble marriages 
| seemed to reécho from the clouds, as suddenly a 
numerous swarm of maidens, fresh and tidy, each 
accompanied by her swain, advanced to the edge of 
the rock, chanting the same words and air, looking 
there, so near the sky, hike so many angels at play. 
They take their start, and speedily descending by 
the narrow ways of the steep hill-side, they come 
on in a long chain towards Saint-Amant. And the 
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gleesome things, by the small footways, go like 
madeaps, still singing— 
All the paths should flower and bloom, 
Soon a lovely bride will come. 
All the ways should bloom and flower, 
Morning brings her nuptial hour. 


All this was because Baptiste and his betrothed 
were about to collect the jonchée. 


That is to say, that according to the custom of 
the country, they were about to gather, in the 
woods, branches, and particularly laurel branches, 
to strew on the road to the church, and at the 
doors of those invited to their approaching mar- 
riage. 

The sky was all blue, not a cloud was to be 
seen, a fine March sun was beaming, and through 
the air a light breeze scattered his breaths of per- 
fume. 


The party of course are gay as gay can be. 


Gambolling and singing, they sport about, like | i. guy 


their spirits, ‘and the gleesome things, by the 
small footways go like madecaps, singing louder 
than ever, 


Let the paths be flower and bloom, 
Soon a lovely bride will come. 

Let the paths be bloom and flower, 
Morning brings her nuptial hour.” 


So ends the first canto. Atthe opening of the 
second we find Marguerite, emaciated by her 
sufferings, but still fair as an angel, sitting alone 
in her cottage, and soliloquizing on her forlorn 
condition. As yet she is ignorant of the full 
extent of her misfortune, but, though hoping, she 
has doubts. ‘This passage is of exquisite beauty ; 
nothing can be more true and more touching than 
its pathos, and we shall be pardoned if we give it 
almost entire. 


He has returned, and he does not come to see 
me! And he knows thatof my night he is the star, 
1! And he knows that for six months, alone, 





happy lads and lasses as they are. ‘The arch bride | here, I hope for him! Oh, that he would come to 


runs off, crying, ** The girls who catch me will be 
married this year ;’’ all pursue her, all soon come 
up with her, and then all press round her ‘* to 
touch her fine new apron or her pretty cotton 
petticoat.”? But how does it happen that amidst 
all their mirth, and laughter, and fun, Baptiste the 
bridegroom is silent and sad! ‘* What a couple 
are he and Angela! ‘lo see them so indifferent 
to each other, one would think them great folks’’ 
—people in high life—a sore sarcasm, Jasmin ; 
‘* what is the matter with Baptiste to-day—what 
is weighing on his mind?’”? Why is he so 
depressed ! 


It is because in that neat cottage, half way up 
the hill, dwells the blind girl, the orphan ofa veteran, 
the young and tender Marguerite, the fairest maiden 
of the hamlet, and because Baptiste had formerly 
been her lover. ‘The altar had even been prepared 
for them, but one day Marguerite was stricken with 
measles, or some similar scourge, and lost her sight. 
All changes at the voice of an obstinate father; 
their love but not their happiness continued ; perse- 
euted at home Baptiste left the place, and now, only 
three days after his return, seduced by a little gold, 
he is about to marry Angela, thinking ever of 
Marguerite. 

We have already a glimpse of the course the 
tragedy willtake. Suddenly, under the mulberry- 
trees, the bridal party espy old lame Jeanne the 
fortune-teller, whom every one likes ‘* because she 
always promises good luck—a lover to one, a good 
marriage to another, a fine infant to a third.”’ 
This time, however, the sibyl assumes a severe 
air, turns her look sternly on Angela, and taking 
her hand makes the sign of the cross on it witha 
reed, as she pronounces the inauspicious words, 
“‘ Heaven grant, giddy girl, that in espousing to- 
morrow the faithless Baptiste, you do not dig a 
grave.’’ As she speaks two large tears roll from 
her old eyes, and the evil augury checks, for a 
moment at least, the merriment of all who hear 
it; ‘* but what matter two drops of troubled water 
falling on a silvery stream?’’ All speedily regain 


‘keep what he has promised me! For without him, 
‘in this world what can I do, what pleasure have I? 
Sorrow crushes my life, and makes it horrible! 
| Day for the rest, day for others always; and for 
;me, unhappy girl, ever night, ever night! How 
i dark it is far from him! Oh! how sad is my soul! 
| When will Baptiste come? When he is beside me 
I think no more of the day. What has the day? 
| A blue sky: but the blue eyes of Baptiste ave a 
|heaven of love that brightens for me, a heaven full 
of happiness, like the one up there above—no more 
/sorrow, no more weariness. |! forget earth, sky— 
/all, all that I have lost, when he presses my hand 
jand is beside me. But when I am alone | remem- 
iber all. What is Baptiste doing? He no more 
| hears me calling him. A shoot of creeping ivy, I 
jhave need of a branch to support me, or I die. 
| Ah, in merey that he would come, to lighten my 
burden! They say we love better when we are in 
|) sorrow ; what, then, when one is blind! 
Who knows, perhaps he has abandoned me. 
Unhappy girl that lam, what do Isay! It were 
‘time, indeed, to bury me! What a dark thought! 
It terrifies me—let me banish it. Baptiste will 
!come back to me, oh, he will come back. I have 
nothing to fear. He could not come so soon. He 
,is weary, he is ill, perhaps ; perhaps his affection is 
preparing some surprise for me. But | hear some 
one—oh, no more sorrow—my heart does not de- 
ceive me—it is he—it is Baptiste! 


The door opens, but Paul, her little brother, 
enters alone. He has seen the bridal party; he 
tells about it ; he asks, wondering, why they alone 
had not been invited. ‘* Angela about to be mar- 
ried !’’ exclaims his sister, ‘‘ what a secret they 
have kept it! nobody has told me a word about 
the matter ; and who isthe bridegroom?” ‘* Why, 
sister, your friend Baptiste,’’ replies the uncon- 
scious child. 

The blind girl utters a sharp ery, and falls in- 
sensible. It is by the bridal song, ‘* Let the paths 


be flower and bloom,”’ that she is at length roused. 
Her little brother recommences his prattle, and 
she learns from him the hour fixed for the marriage 
** Good,” says the poor stricken maid- 
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en, as a terrible resolution takes possession of 
her. ‘* Be consoled, Paul; we shall be there.’’ 

Jeanne, the good-hearted fortune-teller, enters, 
and thinking the blind girl still ignorant of Bap- 
tiste’s faithlessness, tries to weaken her love for 
him preparatory to the discovery which must 
sooner or later come. Marguerite acts her part 
so well that the old woman is deceived. ‘* She 


knows nothing of it,’’ she says, as she leaves the | 


cottage, ‘‘ 1 will save her;’’ and in this state of 
dramatic uncertainty the canto ends. 


The gray dawa slowly arriving, finds two young 
girls waiting for it very differently occupied. The 
one, the queen of a day, surrounds herself with 
flatterers, puts on her cross and her nuptial crown, 
decks her bosom with a large bouquet, and ambles 
and struts and admires herself with pleasure. The 
other, blind, is in her little room, with neither 
crown nor bouquet, but she feels her way to a 
drawer where she knows something lies, and taking 
it, she hides it in her boddice, sickening in her 
heart. ‘The one, light and vain, forgets, amid the 
sound of kisses and songs, to repeat her morning 
prayer. ‘The other, her forehead bathed in a cold 
sweat, joins her hands, kneels down, and says in a 
low voice, as her brother unbars their door, *‘ Oh, 
my God, pardon me for it!” 


Marguerite and Paul, the child leading his sis- 
ter by the hand, take their way to the church. 
This day the sky is overcast, and there is a driz- 
tling rain; as they go on, the wind bears down 
the perfume of the laurel strewed on the path, and 
the blind girl shudders as it reaches her. ‘* P 
pray be done with your rattle,” 
““ where we '—we are surely going up 
hill.”? ‘‘ And do you not see we are quite close 
now '”’ replies the boy. With what a bold and 
successful touch do these few words portray the 
thoughtless impatience of the child, who asks his 
blind sister if she does not see how near they are ; 
and the excited sensibility of the poor girl, who 
ean no longer endure the irksomeness of the noisy 
boy. Waat skill, or if it be not skill, what poet- 
ical instinct is displayed in the contrast the char- 


aul, 
says Marguerite ; 
are 


acters in this situation yield! Paul sees an 
osprey. ‘* Oh, the naughty bird!’’ he cries, ** he 


brings bad luck, does he not?’ Do you not re- 
member, sister, when our brother said, the night we 
were watching by him, ‘ Ah, my little girl, | am 
very ill; take care of Paul, for | feel I am going.’ 
You wept, and he wept, and I too; we were all 
weeping. Well, there was an osprey screaming 
on the roof at the 
and we carried him 
the cross at his 
though.” 


time. 
here. 
head is 


There is his grave ; 
still there—tarnished, 

The words of the boy act strongly on poor 
Marguerite, she is shaken in her resolution. A 
voice seems to call her from the tomb, ‘ My 
daughter, what are you about to do?’’ She recoils 
—but Paul, who is eager to see the ceremony, 
draws her on; and when the unhappy girl hears 
the laurel branches cracking under her feet, she is 
no longer mistress of herself; nothing now ean 
stop her, she advances eagerly, \s if to a féte, and 





And our father died, | 
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presently she and her companion have disappeared 
in the old church. 

The ceremony is begun. ‘The priest is at the 
altar; the ring is blessed ; Baptiste ho'ds it in his 
hand. But before he places it on the small finger 
waiting to receive it, he has a word, one word, 
to pronounce. It is spoken ; at the instant a voice 
exclaims, ‘* It is, indeed, he!’ and suddeuly, to 
the confusion of all, the confessional opens, and 
the blind girl comes forth. 
the last, or refusing to bel'eve anything but her 
own senses, she had waited to the «nd—ti!l she 
| should hear, since she could not sze, the perfidy of 
her lover ; but now, all was over. ‘* Holi! Bap- 
tiste,”’ she cries, ‘‘ since you have willed my 
death, let my blood serve you instead of holy 
water at your bridal ;’’ and, as she speaks, she 
draws from her bosom the knife she had concealed 
there. 

But doubtless her guardian angel was watching 
over her, for so great was her sorrow, that at the 
; moment she was about to strike herself, she fell 
dead. And that evening, in place of songs, the 
De profundis was chanted; a bier, with flowers 
on it, was carried to the cemetery, young girls 
clothed in white and shedding tears accompanied 
it; nowhere was there any mirth ; on the contrary, 
every one now seemed to say, 





Hoping, perhaps, to 


On the paths be tears and sighs, 
Low a lovely maiden lies. 

On the paths be sighs and gloom, 
Beauty passes to the tomb. 


Such is the Abuglo. If the guardian angel 
who saves Marguerite from the guilt of suicide is 
something of a Deus ex machina, the knot, in the 
way the story is told, is certainly worthy of his 
intervention. Jasmin might, indeed, have other- 
wise arranged his catastrophe; there is no neces- 
sity for imputing to Marguerite the intention of 
suicide; and we believe most manufacturers of 
tales would have eschewed such a plot. We 
leave it to be judged whether they would have 
been in the right, or whether Jasmin is. To our 
mind, the whole conception of the poem, as well 
as the treatment of the subject, down to the mi- 
nutest detail, are perfect: plan, grouping, color- 
ing, light and shade, harmony, finish, effeet— 
nothing is wanting to complete this little master- 
piece. It falls on the heart like a song of willows 
by the Lady Ophelia ; and it leaves an impression 
i like the music of Carrol, ** sweet but mournful to 
the soul, as the memory of joys that are past.” 
Some of its beauties will be perceived through 
the medium of our translations ; to point them out 
would be superfluous, those who cannot see them 
will not. ‘That such there be, we have no doubt; 
there are always critics to sneer at writers like 
the barber of Agen, whose muse, as he himself 
says, is but a peasant girl, and whose poetry is 
only the poetry of nature. But it is not for such 
that we write. 

We pass to “ Franconette,”’ the longest and 
most elaborate of a!] Jasmin’s works. It is quite 
of another character from the ‘‘ Abuglo;’’ it is 
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more ambitious, more dramatic, and more vigor- 
ous; the graceful simplicity of the other is 
replaced by a more artistic style of execution. 
The composition and perfecting of these twelve 
hundred lines occupied two years; yet Jasmin is 
a ready writer. Perhaps there is too much polish 
in the work; at all events, we like it less than 
the carlier one. We believe, however, that the 
general opinion tends the other way. 


It was the time when Montlue the Sanguinary, 
with heavy blows, cut the Protestants to pieces, 
and in the name of a God of Merey inundated the 
earth with blood and tears. It was a reign of 
terror; ‘“‘the very name of Huguenot scared the 
people ; persecution had relaxed only for want of 
victims.” 


Nevertheless, merry-making and love-making 
were not altogether unknown; and one Sunday, 
in the month of August, there was as fine a féte 
as ever was seen. ‘The rustic holiday is deseribed 
with picturesque and appropriate homeliness ; we 
have before us various local amusements—the 
cosmopolitan Punch, a man beating a cymbal, 
lemonade, the dance on the green to the music of 
fifes, everywhere a crowd. Amongst the dancers 
is Franconette, ‘‘ the queen of the fields, she 
whom all the country round—for, as well as the 
town, the country has its pearl of love—had sur- 
named the ‘fairest of the fair.’’’ The fairest 
of the fair—** but do not suppose, Moussus, that 
she was sad, sighing, pale as a lily, with die- 
away eyes, halfclosed and blue, and a feeble 
frame bending with languor, like the willow that 
weeps on the bank of a limpid stream’’—Jas- 
min has no mercy either on those who think 
health vulgar and disease attractive, or on the 
sickly school whose writings are nothing but 
** words, words, words’’—you would be much 
mistaken if you did ; ‘* Frangonette has a pair of 
eyes bright as two bright stars; one would think 
roses by handfuls might be culled from her plump 
cheeks; her hair ” But it is easier to 
satirize the descriptions of others than to achieve 
a happy one ourselves, and we therefore omit the 
rest of the portrait; for, with all our partiality 
for Jasmin, we do not think it a successful one. 
The truth is, that no conception of female loveli- 
ness is ever to be realized from an analysis of 
features, and a catalogue of charms; it is by 
simply relating the effect produced by it on others 
that attempts of this kind are most successful ; 
and Homer taught us this long ago, when he 
represented to us the perfection of Helen by tell- 
ing the impression her appearance made on even 
the old men of ‘Troy. 

To return to Frangonette. ‘* Her beauty made 
many a maiden angry, made many a man sigh, for 
these latter all contemplated her and adored her 
as the priest adores the cross.’ This is better 
than saying that ‘* her lips were like cherries, and 
her teeth whiter than snow."’ The young girl 
rejoiced at it, and her brow was radiant at the 
homage paid her. But one thing is wanting to 
her; Pascal, the handsomest youth in the country, 











whose praise is in every mouth, seems to regard 
her coldly—he even avoids her. She naturally 
has a spite at him for this, thinks she hates him, 
‘‘and in her terrible vengeance only awaits an 
opportunity to dart him a bewitching glance that 
shall enchain him forever :-— 


What then? We see that every day 
Girls who drink of admiration, 
From being vain, become coquettes, 
A common case—’t was F’ran¢onette’s. 
Already somewhat vain of adulation, 
She was beginning the coquette to play ; 
*T is true there was but little ruse in her, 
Yet none were loved, and many thought they were.” 


Her old grandmother, as in duty bound, gave her 
sage counsels : ‘* You know you are promised to 
the soldier—Marcel loves you, and counts on your 
marrying him—go, girl, restrain your flighty dispo- 
sition ;’’ but the excellent dame’s words had little 
effect, and Franconette continued to be the cause 
of much jealousy, heart-burning, and unhappiness. 

However, the swains in that quarter made none 
of those odes, so learned and so tender, which 
others, elsewhere, go and carve upon a poplar or 
a willow, and then die. Oh, no! they could not 
write ; and what is more, those innocent fellows, 
whose heads were turned by their love, much 
preferred suffering and—living. But how many 
tools were handled the wrong way! how many 
vines were ill-dressed ! how many branches badly 
pruned! how many furrows unevenly ploughed ! 

At the féte, Frangonette was of course in full 
glory, and had no lack of suitors for her hand in 
the dance, especially as it was the custom then, 
and may be yet, for all we know, that he who can 
succeed in tiring out his partner has the right to 
claim a kiss from her. Frangonette, however, 
is not easily tired ; on the contrary, she outlasts 
all who come, and half a dozen youths have retired 
out of breath without having gained the prize. 
Marcel, her lover, at last comes forward ; he isa 
soldier and a favorite of Montluc’s; in person 
powerful and handsome, but awkward ; in charae- 
ter, a braggart, quarrelsome, and unscrupulous. 
He advances with a confident smile, but he has 
displeased Franeonette by boasting that he is be- 
loved by her, and she is resolved to punish his 
insolence. It is, therefore, in vain that he exerts 
himself; panting, purple in the face, and fairly 
beaten, he is obliged to retire. On the instant, 
Pascal takes his place, and he has not made two 
steps befure Franconette smiles, is tired, and offers 
her cheek to the young peasant. All applaud ; 
but Marcel, rising in fury, administers a buffet, 
and a sound one, to his rival. ‘The indignant 
Paseal closes with his antagonist, masters him, 
and throws him with violeace. The principles of 
our ring being then, as now, unknown in France, 
the bystanders call vociferously on Paseal to 
** finish’ his fallen adversary ; but the young man, 
though bleeding from a wound in the wrist, received 
no one knew exactly how, acts generously, and at 
that moment the appearance of Montluc prevents 
any outrage on the part of the rest. Pascal is 
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conducted away in triumph, and Marcel rises with 
murmured threats of vengeance. 

The second canto opens with a scene between 
Paseal and his mother, who, though with some 
difficulty, dissuades him from going to a merry- 
making at which he had hoped to meet Frangonette. 
We next have a lively picture of this merry- 
making. Franconette is there, triumphant and 
enchanting as usual. A certain Thomas sings a 
very pretty song, entitled ** To the Siren with the 
heart of ice ;’’ and it turns out that the author of 
it is the absent Pascal—a discovery of course 
highly pleasing to Frangonette, who was evidently 


the siren alluded to. She has conquered the in- 


different Puseal, and it is rather a satisfaction than | 


otherwise that he complains of her being cold. 
A game of forfeits follows. In the course of 


it, Laurent, a rich wooer of Franconette’s, gains 


the right to a kiss from her—there is always much | 


kissing in your French forfeits—and, on her run- 
ning off to avoid him, pursues her with more 
eagerness than success ; for just as he catches the 
fugitive, he slips, falls, and breaks hisarm. This, 
of course, threw a gloom over the party, but there 
was worse to come; and if, in these days, we 
should not be much alarmed at the apparition or 
the words of *‘ an old man with a beard reaching 
to his girdle, who enters like a phantom at the 
bottom of the hall,’’ we must remember in what 
age and in what locality it was that ** the sorcerer 
of the black wood’’ paid his unwelcome visit. 


“* Ye imprudent,” said the wizard to the affrighted 
assembly, ‘* | have come down from my rock to open 
your eyes, for your fate affectsme. Ye love Fran- 
conette, ye say. But learn, unhappy people, that 
her wretched father, whilst she was yet in the cradle, 


devil ; and now the demon watches over his pur- 
chase, and follows her everywhere, though invisibly. 
Ye saw how he punished Pascal, ye see how he 
has punished Laurent, at the moment they were 
about to salute her: ye are warned. Woe to him 
who shall wed her! For on the bridal night the 
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by the cries of ‘* There goes the girl who is sold 
to the demon !”’ 

We have already quoted, with the French trans- 
lation, some of the opening lines of the third 
canto, in which are finely described the desolation 
of poor Franeconette, and the bitter change she 
experiences from the former idolatry, and the 
present abandonment of all around her. The 
poem goes on to tell how, nevertheless, there 
remains to her one ray of consolation ; Paseal, she 
learns, defends her against all the malicious reports 
of which she is the victim. Marcel, too, secretly 
informs her grandmother that his love for Fran- 
conetie has not abated, and that he will make her 
his wife whenever she will; but she shows no 
inclination to take him at his word. 


A hope rises 
in her breast. 


At the suggestion of her old rela- 
tive, she resolves to attend church on Easter Sun- 
day, and to bring home as a charm some of the 
consecrated bread. She trusts ** that so Heaven 
will restore her the happiness she has lost, and 
prove on her countenance that she is ever amongst 
its children.” 

The festival arrives, and she appears in the 
sacred edifice, to the great astonishment of all. 
But her late friends inflict a terrible affront on her 
by withdrawing from the place where she kneels, 
and leaving her alone in the midst of the large 
circle they so form; while the uncle of Marcel 
completes the outrage by passing before her with- 
out giving her a share of the consecrated bread, 
which it was his office to offer to all the faithful. 
It was a terrible trial for her; but Pascal, who 
had seen all, interrupts for an instant the collection 


'of the alms-offering which he had been making, 


| and presents her with the ** crown”’ itself, ** adorned 
passed over to the Huguenots, and sold her to the | 


with a fine bouquet.”’ 


What a sweet moment for Franconette? But 
why is her forehead covered with red! It is be- 
cause the angel of love has at last kindled a spark 
of his flame in her bosom. It is because something 


| strange and new grows in her palpitating heart— 


evil one will take possession of her—nay, he will | 


appear in person and strangle her husband.”’ 


Having so said, the bearded man withdrew as 


he eame, leaving universal consternation behind | 


him. Franconette, however, does not immediately 


suecumb to the blow dealt her. She hopes for a 
moment that her companions will treat the matter 
4s a joke; she smiles to them, poor thing, in a 
confident way, and takes two steps forward amongst 
them. But all recoil at her approach ; cries of 
‘* Keep back !’’ are addressed to her from every 
side ° 
she can bear up no longer against her situation, 
and falls senseless on the floor. 

The next day the affair was known everywhere, 
and every one of course offered confirmation of the 
sorcerer’s words, some going so far as to recollect, 
that always when the rest of the country was 
smitten with frost or hail, Frangonetie’s fields 
were spared. All believe the terrible story, and 
soon she cannot venture forth without being assailed 





the impression made is but too apparent ; | 


| of the softened girl! 


something quick as fire, soft as honey. It is be- 
cause she now lives with another life. She carries 
the consecrated bread—the piece of honor--to her 
grandmother, and then shuts herself up in her lit- 
tle chamber, alone with her love. First drop of 
dew in time of drought! first ray of the sun in 
winter ! ye are not so sweet to the breast of the 
earth, in sadness, as that first flame was to the spirit 
She allows herself to be 


| carried away by the happiness of loving ; she does 
| what we all do—she indulges in a delicious day- 
| dream, and, without stone or hammer, builds her- 


} 





'to whom love was forbidden! 


self a little castle, where, round Paseal, all is 
bright, all is radiant and streaming with joy. 


But a 


! 


moment after, the recollection of the 


| sorcerer’s prediction demolishes all her airy work. 


**She had dreamed of love; she, unhappy girl, 
bride- 
find his 
With a bursting heart she kneels before 


whose 
groom must, in their nuptial chamber, 
tomb !”’ 


she, 


an image she had; as she prays, a new hope pre- 
sents itself, if she could offer a taper to the Vir- 
gin on Lady-day, and if her offering should be 
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accepted, she would prove the falsehood of the 
calumnies raised against her. Her resolution 
taken, the days go by, and she thinks of nothing 
else. Often she trembles, for how much had she 
at stake on her success ; stiil hoping, for she felt 
sure her prayers had been heard. 

The fourth and last canto opens with the arri- 
val of Lady-day. Franconette’s intention has 
been noised abroad, and there is much curiosity 
far and near as to the result. There is also some 
pity for her, and many wish that a miracle may 
be worked on her behalf: she sees the sympathy 
of the people, and takes courage. Her hopes 
increase as she sees near her Pascal, praying de- 
voutly. With a beating heart, she lights her 
taper, presents herself in her place, and awaits 
the old priest, who is to hold to her the image of the 
Virgin. He comes, but just as he extends it, that 
she may kiss it, a loud clap of thunder breaks, 
resounds, and rolls away; her taper is extin- 
guished, and with it three of those on the altar. 


Ciérge escantit : priéro repoussado ! 
Et tounére : maledictioun ! 
Taper quenched in thunder burst ! 
Prayer repelled! Woe! Heaven-accursed ! 


With a superstitious people this is decisive. 
Frangonette is condemned by the ordeal she her- 
self chose. ‘It isthen true; she has been sold 
to the demon—Heaven has abandoned her!” <A 
murmur of horror arises from the congregation, 
and when the unhappy girl, ** breathless and with 
a vacant look rises to go out, all shudder and 
shrink from her touch.”’ 

Meanwhile the thunderstorm had fallen on her 
native village of Roquefort, the lightning had de- 
molished the belfry of the church, and the hail 
had destroyed the vintage of the year. The in- 
habitants are inconsolable and excited; it needs 
but a small spark to inflame their passions to mad- 
ness ; and thus, when a voice exclaims ‘ Fran- 
gonette’s land remains unscathed !”’ the frenzied 
population ery with one accord, ‘* Let us drive her 
out! let us burn her! woe to the aecursed one !"’ 

The unfortunate girl, meantime, half dead with 
grief, has regained her home, and motionless in 
her little chamber gives course to her despair. 
* Poor bouquet !’’ she says to the flowers she had 
received with the consecrated bread from Pascal, 
“‘ when I first had thee, thy perfume was happiness, 
and I breathed it. Relie of love! I have borne 
thee in my bosom, but now thou art faded, and 
with thee my happiness also. Brave Paseal, fare- 
well! my wounded heart weeps at the word—but 
farewell and forever! Born in an ill hour, not 
to drag you down along with me I must hide from 
you my love, and yet to-day I feel that I love you 
more than ever—that I love you with a love that 
nothing can cure, with a love that in this world 
makes one live a queen, or die! Yet death is 
nothing if it spare you!” 

But the mob arrives, they set fire to her farm- 
yard and utter terrible threats against her old 
grandmother and herself. At this moment Pascal 





and Marcel appear ; the former energetically takes 
the part of the victim, but Marce] does more ; he 
declares that in spite of everything he is still 
ready to marry her if she will but consent. ‘* And 
I too am ready,” cries Pascal, to the confusion of 
his rival; ** choose between us, Frangonette !” 

There was little doubt how Franconette would 
decide, but the unhappy girl has herself almost 
come to believe that she would be fatal to any one 
who loved her. ‘Oh! no marriage,’’ she replies ; 
** Paseal, I kill with my love—go—forget me and 
be happy without me!” But at length, as he in- 
sists, she yields. Pascal] is enraptured, the crowd 
shudder, the soldier is thunderstruck. Paseal ad- 
dresses him. ‘I am happier than you,” he says, 
‘* but you are a brave man; to conduct me to the 
tomb I have need of a bridesman—I have no 
longer a friend who will fill the office—do you!” 

Marcel pauses; it is evident a great battle is 
waging in his heart; his eye flashes, his brow 
overcasts, he fixes his look on Franeonette in 
silence, and becomes deadly pale. At last recov- 
ering himself, he laughs foreedly, as he replies, 
** Since she wishes it—she—I will.” 

A fortnight after a bridal procession descended 
the side of the green hill; a curious crowd, trem- 
bling for Paseal’s fate, is assembled to see it pass ; 
Marcel leads the nuptial party, a secret pleasure 
in his countenance, an expression impossible to 
define in his eye. One would have thought it was 
his owntriumph ; the festivities on a grand seale are 
at his expense ; ‘‘ everything rains in abundance, 
everything is at the will of the gnests, except 
pleasure, for none either laugh or sing.” It is 
more like a funeral than a wedding, for it is now 
too late to save Paseal, and all are sure as to the 
let that awaits him. 

The evening comes. Suddenly Pascal's mother 
enters. ‘*Oh, my son!’’ she exclaims, ‘ leave 
this place. I have been to the fortune-teller. The 
sieve has turned—your death is certain! Pascal ! 
if you enter your nuptial chamber, you are Jost. 
You are lost if you remain here. And I, who 
love you so much, what will become of me if you 
die! Is a mother, then, nothing?’’ Pascal's eye 
grew dim, but in this last trial he remains firm. 
** Marcel,”’ he says, ‘‘ if any evil befall me, take 
eare of my mother; but my love for Francgonette 
is too strong.” 

‘*T can hold out no longer!’ eries the soldier, 
wiping away a tear; ‘* your mother has disarmed 
me—be happy, Pascal. All the tale about your 
bride is false. But thank your mother; for with- 
out her you should nevertheless have perished— 
and Tas well. Listen!’ Marcel then tells him 
how, exasperated at Franeonette’s preference for 
Pascal, he had bribed the sorcerer to invent the 
calumny, so singularly seconded by chance ; how, 
when his rival was finally accepted, he undertook 
the office of bridesman only the more easily to 
work out his revenge ; and how, under the cham- 
ber prepared for the married pair, he had placed a 
barrel of gunpowder, which, at the moment they 
entered he would have fired, and so have destroyed 
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all three together. ‘‘ But. your mother, Pascal, 
recalled to my mind my own, whom I have lost 
—live for yours; from me you have nothing more 
to fear. Ihave now no one. to love, and I return 
to the wars.”’ He disappears, and all breathe 
again. Pascal retires joyously with his bride. 
The next day, so strong was their superstition, 
the people were still anxious about his fate. 
Some had heard strange sounds in the air during 
the night; others had seen shadowy shapes upon 
the wall. They doubt if Pascal lives ; but when 
at last his door opens, and he comes out all safe 
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in the neighboring town of Tonneins the drawing 
for the conscription is going on, Martha and her 
friend Annette are awaiting anxiously the result, 
for each has a lover whose lot is now being decided. 
The girls, equal in fate as in fortune, are, however, 
of very different characters, and their anxiety is 
very differently deep. Martha, of a delicate beauty, 
rare amongst peasant maidens, is also of such ten- 
derness and of affections so profound, that her love 
is her life or her death. Annette, a gay and some- 
what frivolous creature, is one of those ** on whose 
heart sorrow passes and takes no root.” 


Annette has just had her fortune told on the 





and sound, with Franconette all blooming and | event which so much interests them; the cards 
blushing, fear gives place to shame and repent-| have been favorable, and she now proposes to play 


| 
ance. 


The bliss of Pascal makes all the young | the sibyl for her friend, who, with fond and hoping 
men envious; ‘‘ and the poor fellows, badly ‘cured | superstition, allows her to do as she wishes. ‘The 
of their passion for the ‘ fairest of the fair,’ say, excitement of the two as the divination proceeds is 
as they see her looking like a blowing rose, so| admirably depicted. AJ] goes on in very favorable 


happy and so lovely, ‘Ah! never more will we | 
believe in sorcerers !’ ”’ 

Such is a sketch of Jasmin’s ‘ Franconette,”’ | 
many fine passages of which we have been obliged, | 
from our limits, to pass over without notice ; in| 
particular, we have had to omit numerous striking 
and faithful details of local usages, manners, and | 
superstitions ; for these, though serving materially | 
to the completeness and embellishment of the! 
poem, would probably be unintelligible without 
explanatory notes. It is possible, that with all its| 
beauties, Franconette may read somewhat coldly | 
to many; if so, it will arise from the plot mainly | 
turning on a superstitious feeling which no longer 
exists, and the extent of which we cannot readily | 
understand. The choice of such for the main-| 
spring of the action is certainly scarcely to be| 
considered judicious; and we believe that how-| 
ever admirable ‘‘ Franconette’’ may be considered | 
as a work of art and genius, it will never become 
by any means so generally popular as other works. 
of Jasmin, which depend for their interest on | 
more universal and eternal sympathies, such as} 
‘* Maltro l’Innoucento,”’ for instance, to which we | 
now turn, 





i 
Last year, every evening at the smiling hour, | 


when in the shade, all alone, I can dream and sing, | 
I saw grow white before me the graceful shade of 
the poor idiot girl, who for so many years in Agen | 
lived on charity, and whom we children were accus- 





tomed to torment when she left her home to fill her 
little empty basket. And all was recalled to me. 
Her virgin elegance under her coarse garments of 
serge, her fear when a soldier passed, made me 


think that the gentle Martha once had enjoyed her 


augury to almost the last card. Jacques’ good 
fortune is all but assured ; Martha breathes again 
and smiles, when, ‘* like a skeleton at a banguet,”’ 
the Queen of Clubs, the most unfavorable sign in 
the pack, appears. At that moment is heard the 
noise of drunr and fife, mingled with joyous songs ; 
it is the young men who have drawn fortunate 
numbers returning home in triumphant procession. 
But the cards had given a true propheey—Joseph, 
the lover of Annette, was amongst the exulting 
band—Jacques was absent. 

A fortnight after, from the village church the 
thoughtless Annette came out in all her nuptial 
glory ; and in a house of mourning, an unhappy 
conscript, Jacques, a tear in his eye, and his knap- 
sack on his back, said, with touching sorrow, to a 
weeping girl, ** They make me leave, Martha, and 
happiness abandons us; but one may return from 
the war. I have neither father nor mother, I have 
only you to love—to you belongs my life if death 
spares me. Wait, and I shall come back to carry 
you like a flower Of love from our altar.” 

“It is the pleasant month of May’? when the 
second canto opens; all is cheerful and fresh in 
the country, and all the population pass the time 
afield. Only, a sweet voice is heard in the little 
cottage on the banks of the Lot, saying mournfully 
in its solitude :-— 


The swallows have come again, I see mine in 
their nest up there—they have not been separated 
as we have been! They fly down, here they are, 
almost at my hand. How glossy and pretty they 
are—they have still on their necks the ribands that 
Jaeques tied round them on my birthday last year, 
when they came to pick their food from our united 


reason, and that she was the victim of her love.| hands. They loved Jacques; already are they 
My muse went in search of her story, on every! looking for him all about. Ah! you may flutter 
side, across vines and over daisies. I had not de-| round my chair, but Jacques is no longer here, 
ceived myself; plaintive she reappeared to me, and | poor birds! I weep for him, alone, without friends, 
to-day 1 am about to tell you all that she then told/ for friendship soon grows tired of tears. But stay 
me. ye, my birds, my room is sunny ; I will do all, all 

can to make you attached to me—s!ay, birds be- 
loved of Jacques, I have so much need to speak of 
him to some one. ‘They caress each other, poor 
By the banks which the Lot is ever noiselessly | little creatures! Long may ye caress each other, 
kissing with its fine clear water, stands, half hidden! your happiness pleases me. _I love them, for they 
among the bushy elms, a little cottage ; and in this) are faithful, and Jacques is like them. Faithful ! 
cottage one fair April morning, at the time when! Oh, Jacques is faithful! But no one kills swal- 


This is the introduction to the poem, which 
itself thus begins :-— 
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lows, and men are killed by each other! Why 
does he not write?’ Who knows where he is? | 
think I am ever about to hear it said ‘‘ he is dead,”’ 
and I am always shuddering at the thought. My 
heart throbs with fear of this, and the fever of the 
tomb burns within me—I am perishing. And yet 
I would fain live if Jacques lives—where are ye, 
pretty swallows? Ah! I have complained too 
loudly and I have frightened you; return, and I 
will speak gently, so that ye may become attached 
to me; return, birds beloved of Jacques, I have so 
much need to speak of him! 


So every day mourned the orphan, and in spite 
of her efforts to resist it for the sake of her old 
uncle, who loved her well, her despondency under- 
mined her health, and her life ebbed fast ; till at 
last, one day, the solemn words were heard from 
the priest at the altar, ‘* Death is hovering over a 
young sufferer ; good souls, pray for the departing 
Martha.”’ But she was not to die. A few words 
whispered to her by her uncle unexpectedly revive 
her, and she is saved. Restored to health she 
seems actuated by a new passion, by another love, 
by the love—who would believe it’—of money. 
Money, the amassing of money, now alone seems 
to excite her, and she makes money fast. 

A year passes in happiness and toil ; and if at 
times her arin falls, and her eyes grow dim, at the 
news of a battle, her courage quickly returns if the 
report does not mention a regiment she well knows. 
The secret of her recovery and her renewed strength 
is the discovery she has made from her uncle's 
saving whisper, that it is possible to buy Jacques’ 
discharge, and it is to this point that all her ener- 
fies are now directed. She has already saved a 
great portion of the necessary sum, when her old 
relative dies; upon which event, unable to wait 
any longer, she resolves to sell all the little prop- 
erty she had inherited from him—not without a 
struggle, for the good uncle had been much attached 
to his humble house and modest vineyard, and 
Martha loved what he had loved, and reverenced 
his memory too much to part lightly with any 
object of his affection. But the priest of the village 
approves of her design; all is soon disposed of, 
‘“except a little gilt cross and the rose-colored 
dress with blue flowers on it, in which Jacques 
used to like to see her.’’ 

She now possesses the requisite amount in 
money; with a light foot, that scarcely touches 
the earth, she hastens to carry it to the priest, 
and arrived at his “ silent tranquil house,’’ she 
thus addresses the venerable white-haired man :— 
‘*T bring you, Monsieur le Curé, all I have. 
Now you can write—buy his liberty—do not say 
who it is that saves himn—O! he will readily 
guess—do not name me yet. And as for me, 
have no fear; I have strength to work, and I 
shall easily earn my bread ; but in mercy, Mon- 
sieur le Curé, restore to me my Jacques !”’ 

In the third canto we find the worthy priest 
making every endeavor to ascertain where Jacques 
was to be met with—no easy matter, ‘“‘ when our 
soldiers, in a foreign land, only stopped for breath 


foundling and no one but Martha cared for the 
poor abandoned son. Meanwhile, the loving girl, 
happy in her hope, “‘ her future gilt with honey, 
and her thoughts weaving dreams of cloudless 
days,”’ gains her living by her thimble and her 
wheel. Her conduct, however, has been noised 
about, and the whole country round is full of ad- 
miration of her: each night it was a succession of 
rustic serenades in her honor, and perpetual gar- 
lands suspended round her door ; by day it was a 
continued offering of choice presents, which the 
other girls, and Annette among the foremost, 
brought her in token of their sympathy and friend- 
ship. 

At last, one day the priest hastens to Martha, 
radiant with joy, ‘‘ trembling as much with hap- 
piness as with age,’’ and holding in his hand a 
letter. 


Jacques has been found—he was at Paris—it is 
done—he is free—he will arrive on Sunday. He 
has guessed nothing, he thinks it is his parents 
who have at last acknowledged him. But, oh! 
let him come ! When he knows all he owes you— 
all you have suffered for him, he will love you 
better than anything on earth, better than every- 
thing except God! My daughter, the day of your 
reward approaches—prepare your heart for it. I 
will have you beside me when he comes, that | 
may make him feel before all the country what is 
his happiness to be loved by an angel like you. 


The Sunday comes. The news has spread, a 
great crowd is assembled to see Jacques arrive, 
and to share his and Martha’s joy. Noon strikes ; 
the old priest appears leading the blue-eyed, pure- 
browed orphan; she is timid and silent, but she is 
very happy. The people close round them, and 
then all leave the village and station themselves at 
the opening of the highway. Nothing is visible, 
nothing but the shadows lying across the long 
stretch of road. Suddenly a black speck appears 
—moves—there are two—it is two men—two sol- 
diers—the tallest, that is he. Both come on— 
who can the other be? he has the appearance of a 
woman—it is a woman—a stranger, young, hand- 
some, dressed as a cantiniére. A woman with 
Jacques! What can it mean? Martha's eyes are 
fixed on them with a deathlike sadness, and so are 
those of the priest, and so are those of ali the 
crowd—all tremble—all are dumb. The two 
companions approach ; they arrive, the man trou- 
bled, ashamed, hesitating. Then the good priest, 
containing himself no longer, demands in his full, 
strong voice, ‘* Jacques, whe is that woman?” 
And the soldier, sinking his head like a criminal 
replies, ‘‘ It is my wife, sir—I am married!”” A 
shriek is heard ; the priest, terrified at the expres- 
sion of the cry, turns to Martha: ** My daughter,” 
he says, ‘‘ here in this world below we are born to 
suffer.”’ But Martha does not seem to suffer, she 
is on the contrary cheerful! She looks kindly on 
Jacques and Jaughs—laughs as if she were mad 
—alas ! mad she is; at the words of her faithless 
lover, reason had fled forever. 





to run on further still.” Jacques, besides, was a 
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JASMIN. 


and returning full of remorse to the army, threw 
himself, it is said, one day before a cannon as it 
was discharged, and so ended his life by suicide. 
But the poor idiot girl long survived. She es- 
caped from her native village and reached Agen, 
where for more than thirty years she lived on char- 
ity, liked by all, but her sad story known to no one. 
Only the children, who, like all children, have 
little pity and much mockery, used to call to her, 
‘Martha! there is a soldier!’’ and Martha, who 
feared soldiers, would flee away. ‘* Now you 
know,” says Jasmin in his concluding lines, ‘* why 
she trembled at these words. And 1, who, with 
the other children, so often frightened her by them, 
now that her touching life has been told me, would 
gladly, if I could, cover the hem of her tattered 
garment with kisses'—would fain ask pardon of 
her on my knees!—I find nothing but a tomb—I 
cover it with flowers.”’ 

Such is the tribute the poet has paid to the 
devotion of poor Martha. Hers is a sad and a too 
true tale. She died in 1834 at Agen, in extreme 
poverty, and with no one to close her eyes. Little 
did she ever imagine that one day her sorrows 
were to be so touchingly told, and that tears would 
be shed for her memory far from her humble grave, 
and by those who had never known her. 

Our space compels us, notwithstanding their 
merit, to Jeave almost unnoticed the numerous 
smaller productions of Jasmin. The ‘ Third of 
May,”’ the ‘‘ Ode to the remains of the Polish 
Nation,”’ and the poem on Marshal Lannes, may 
be mentioned as exhibiting uncommon vigor and 
boldness ; the ‘* Journey to Marmande”’ for its 
pleasantry and humor; the ‘‘ Address to the Ton- 
neins Musicians” for the excellent spirit and good 
feeling it breathes. ‘‘O!’’ exclaims the poet in 
the last, ‘‘ let charity fall secretly and noiselessly, 
for it is as bitter to receive as it is sweet to give.” 

There are many epistles full of grace and spirit 
to various Moussus and Madamos; there are one 
or two pretty songs, a few impromptus, elegies, 
and epitaphs, and the usual amount of flattering 
dedications and complimentary stanzas, some of 
which are remarkably delicate and well-turned. 
In these last, by the way, our countrywomen come 
in for their share of incense; ‘‘ Miss Arabella 
Sheridan,” and a certain “* Jeune Miss voyageuse,”’ 
whose incognito is preserved, being honored with 
special tributes. ‘The following is an extract 
from a eulogy on Jacques Laffitte ; in translating it 
we have endeavored to preserve something of the 
spirit of the original rhythm. 


The great clear-flowing stream of the Adour, 
Between its banks of moss and flower, 
The image of thy life might be 
Did ever pure its waters glide— 
But, flowing to the troubled sea, 
It mingles with the yeasty tide ; 
Whilst thou, even far in the world’s wide ocean, 
Midst all its sand and foam and motion, 
rvest in thy honor’s truth, 
The crystal clearness of thy youth! 


The poem of ‘* The third of May,” which we 
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have mentioned, is remarkable for the magnificent 
prosopopeia with which it opens ; this is a favorite 
figure with Jasmin, and he wields it with great 
success. ‘The grandeur of the following example 
is not to be surpassed; it is the beginning of the 
short poem on the death of Foy, the orator and sol- 
dier. 


His limbs were feeble, painful was his breath— 

** Strike him!”’ cried Slavery to attentive Death— 

‘* He is the only man resists my sway— 

Strike! and the future ’s mine if thou hast him to- 
day !”’ 

Two short extracts. must close our quotations. 
The first isan illustration of what is very common 
in Jasmin’s poetry—the conveying of a sarcasm, a 
lesson, or a truth, under a homely, or even comic 
form of expression. Describing the pleasure to be 
derived from the simplest sources, he says that to 
him— 


In everything enjoyment ’s hid. 

If to a wedding I am bid, 

And I’ve enough of money stored— 
I hire a carriage—off I fly, 

And then I think that ne’er a lord 
Was followed by more dust than I, 


The following are two lines which Nodier justly 
admires and criticises ; they are from a description 
of a winter morning. 


Quand |’ AurG6ro fourrado en raoubo de sati, 
Desfarrouillo, sans brut, las portos del mati. 


** When Aurora, in robe of satin clad, unbars, 
without noise, the gates of morn.’’ The highest 
praise we can give this fine couplet is to say that 
they recall to us Shakspeare’s 


But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 

Such is Jasmin. Lively in imagination, warm 
in temperament, ardent, humorous, playful, easily 
made happy, easily softened, enthusiastically fond 
of his province, of its heroes, of its scenery, of its 
language, of its manners, he is every inch a Gas- 
con, except that he has none of that consequential 
self-importance, or of the love of boasting and 
exaggeration, which, falsely or not, is said to 
characterize his countrymen. Born of the people, 
and following a humble trade, he is proud of both 
circumstances ; his poems are full of allusions to 
his calling, and without ever uttering a word of 
disparagement against other classes, he every- 
where sings the praises of his own. He stands 
by his order; it is from it he draws his poetry. 
it is there he finds his romance. And this is his 
great charm, as it is his chief distinction. He 
invests virtue, however lowly, with the dignity 
that belongs to it—he rewards merit, however 
obscure, with its due honor. Whatever is true, 
or beautiful, or good, finds from him an immediate 
sympathy ; the true is never rejected by him because 
it is common-place, nor the beautiful because it 
is everyday, nor the good because it is not also 


great. He calls nothing unclean but vice and 
crime. He sees meanness in nothing but in the 
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sham, the affectation, and the spangles of mere 
outward show. 

But while it is in exalting lowly excellence that 
Jasmin takes especial delight, he is not blind, as 
some are, to excellence in high places. All he 
seeks is the sterling and the real. He recognizes 
the sparkle of the diamond as well as that of the 
dewdrop. But he will not look upon paste. 

He is thus pre€minently a poet of nature ; not, 
be it understood, of inanimate nature only, but of 
nature, also, as it exists in our thoughts, and 
words, and acts—of nature as it is to be found 
living and moving in humanity. But we cannot 
paint him so well as he paints himself. We well 
remember how, in his little shop at Agen, he de- 
scribed to us what he believed to be the character- 
istic of his poetry ; and we find in a letter from 
him to M. Léonce de Lavergne the substance of 
what he then said to us :— 


I believe, (he says,) that I have portrayed a 
part of the noble sentiments which men and women 
may experience here below. I believe that I have 
emancipated myself more than any one has ever 
done from every school ; and that I have placed 
myself in more direct communication with nature. 
{ have let fall my poetry from my heart. I have 
taken my pictures from around me in the most 
humble conditions of men, and I have done for my 
native language all that I could. 


We have seen no new work of Jasmin during 
the last three years. He is still comparatively 
young ; we are sure he is not idle; we expect, 
therefore, even still greater things from the modern 
troubadour. 

We had intended, in reviewing the writings of 
the hairdresser-poet, shortly to have noticed those 
of others in similar, and even humbler ranks of 
life among his countrymen—such as Moreau, the 
type-founder ; Roly, the carpenter ; Festeau, the 
watchmaker ; Eliza Fleury, the embroideress ; 
Lapointe, the shoemaker; Ponty, the mason ; 
Reboul, the baker; and several others. Their 
productions possess no inconsiderable degree of 
interest, more especially when they are considered 
in connection with the present siate of things in 
France ; but space fails us, and if we pursue the 
subject it must be at another opportunity. As 
it is, we may say that all of them fall far short 
of Jasmin. 





A Wortp Lost.—The agitation of the Canadian 
annexation question naturally revives in the mind 
of England the remembrance of those errors which 
led to our Revolution. A late London paper says : 


It never occurred even to Pitt, still less to Wal- 
pole, that, with no more worlds to conquer, there 
might be a world to Jose. Our North American 
colonies contained at this time a population of 
1,300,000, and even while they were exposed to 
the attacks of the French and their Indian allies, 
they nourished hopes of independence. In the Ict- 
ters of Montcalm, published in London in 1777, one 
of the merchants of Boston thus addresses (A. D. 
1757) the Canadian Governor-General :—‘‘ The 
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cause of your non-progress lies in the genius of 
your nation. Your governors were French gen- 
tlemen, hating and despising commerce ;—wealth, 
commerce, and strength, are inseparable. Your 
commerce with us ought to be free and unfettered. 
We shall soon break with England, for commercial 
reasons.’’ On this Montcalm observes—*‘ Let us 
beware how we allow the establishment of manvu- 
factures in Canada ; she would become proud and 
mutinous, like the English. England made a great 
mistake in not taxing those colonies from the first, 
even ever so little. If they now attempt it—revolt. 
In another letter, written to M. de Berryer during 
the siege of Quebec, he foretells that the British 
power in America shall be broken by success, and 
that when the dread of France ceases to be felt, the 
colonists will no longer submit to English control. 
Montealm was quite right. When Canada ceased 
to be a thorn in their sides, the colonies had no 
longer an interest in preserving a semblance of loy- 
alty to the mother country. ‘* The eatastrophe,”’ 
says the author, ** was inevitable ; the folly or wis- 
dom of British statesmen could only have aceeler- 
ated or deferred it. The child had outlived the age 
of pupilage ; the interests of the old and the young 
required a separate household. But we must ever 
mourn the mode of separation ; a bitterness was left 
that three quarters of a century has hardly yet re- 
moved ; and adark page remains in our annals, 
that tells of a contest begun in injustice, conducted 
with mingled weakness and severity, and ended in 
defeat.”"—N. Y. Jour. of Com. 
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Atone the smooth and slender wires 
The sleepless heralds run, 

Fast as the clear and living rays 
Go streaming from the sun. 

No peals or flashes, heard or seen, 
Their wondrous flight betray ; 

And yet their words are plainly felt 
In cities far away. 


Nor summer's heat, nor winter’s hail, 
Can check their rapid course ; 
They meet unmoved the fierce wind’s rage— 
The rough wave’s sweeping force : 
In the long night of rain and wrath, 
As in the blaze of day, 
They rush, with news of weal or woe, 
To thousands far away. 


But, faster still than tidings borne 
On that electric cord, 

Rise the pure thoughts of him who loves 
The Christian’s life and Lord,— 

Of him who, taught, in smiles and tears, 
With fervent lips to pray, 

Maintains high converse here on earth 
With bright worlds far away. 


Ay! though nor outward wish is breathed, 
Nor outward answer given, 

The sighing of that humble heart 
Is known and felt in heaven ; 

Those long, frail wires may bend and break, 
Those viewless heralds stray, 

But Faith’s least word shall reach the throne 





L Of God, though far away. 


too! 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS AND LETTERS OF BERNARD BARTON. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Selections from the Poems and Letters of Bernard 
Barton. Edited by his Daughter. 


More than a quarter of a century has passed 
since Bernard Barton was in full song: and not 
only did he delight his own county and neighbor- 
hood by the sweetness and simplicity of his poeti- 
cal strains, but they were heard also with pleasure 
and approbation in afar wider circle of admirers. 
The poems were in harmony with the character 
of the writer; the sentiments, the imagery, the 
expression were congenial to his religious creed ; 
pleasing and natural associations were formed be- 
tween them: they appeared the spontaneous flow 
of a reflecting and enlightened mind, and the relig- 
ious tint that was thrown over the whole recom- 
mended them to many, who would have been but 
weakly attracted by mere brilliancy of fancy, ele- 
gance of sentiment, or melody of song. Thus 
the simple lays of the Quaker Poet quickly be- 
came popular, and those who at first opened the 
volumes in curiosity, found themselves attracted to 
them by a stronger tie of interest in the merit of 
the poetry and the character of the writer. Ber- 
nard Barton soon numbered those among his friends 
whose approbation stamped a value on his produc- 
tions, and gave at once confidence to the writer 
and authority to the opinion of the public. Southey 
and Charles Lamb were among the first to hail 
the new and unexpected arrival in the realms 
of Parnassus ; and no doubt but that the testimony 
of their approbation stimulated the poet to fresh 
exertion; and doubtless acted favorably, though 
silently, in leading him to a more careful consider- 
ation of the art he was so successfully beginning 
to practise. When we beeame acquainted with 
him, about this period, we found him full of lit- 
erary projects, high in hopes, and justly delighted 
with the praise and success he had received. He 
possessed a quick apprehension of the proper 
points to select in the poetical subjects he under- 
took ; and he had an extraordinary command of 
language and facility of expression which enabled 
him to embody his ideas in words at once natural 
and elegant. If the range he shows in his de- 
scription of nature, in his delineations of sentiment, 
and in his sketches of intellectual beauty, is not 
so extensive or striking as may be found in some 
others, still we shall find much compensation in the 
sweetness of his thoughts, the tender creations of 
his fancy, the delicacy of his reflections, and the 
unimpaired freshness and truth of that imagery 
which he brought from natural objects to illustrate 
and adorn the moral landscape, and to give to the 
forms of the ideal world the effective force and 
vividness of the material creation. There is in 
Barton's poems a higher beauty than the beanty 
of ingenuity, and something of more worth than 
the exquisiteness of workmanship. His works 
are full of passages of natural tenderness, and his 
religious poems, though animated with a warmth 
of devotion, are still expressed with that subdued 
propriety of language, which evinces at once a cor- 
reetness of taste and feeling. Perhaps some of 
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the poems may incur the charge of diffuseness, 
and sometimes, from the very nature of the sub- 
ject, the poet can show little except the piety of 
his mind, the purity of his expressions, and the 
flow of an easy and agreeable versification ; but 
others can boast of charms and beauties of a 
higher order, loftier contemplations, and deeper 
views into the recesses of the poetic land. The 
lights of inspiration will sometimes burn pale and 
faint, even in the most gifted mind; but in the 
present volume we may assert that such passages 
are but few and exceptional, compared with the 
animation and spirit that form the general charac- 
ter. But, after all, the attraction of the poet is 
much mixed up with the gentle and kindly nature 
of the man. Bernard Barton loves to take us by 
the hand, and lead us along the soft sequestered 
paths of poetry, pointing out to us its varied 
charms, and illustrating what is beautiful in nature 
and feeling from the kindred associations of his 
own mind; and if at times, attentive to his guid- 
ance, the intellectual eye should take in a wider 
prospect and more majestic elements of vision, he 
who contemplates it will find the long horizon 
melting away into the solemn shadows, yet but 
fuintly seen, of that better and fairer land, where 
the ‘* dews of the morning are never pale with 
sorrow, and the eyes of the evening are never red 
with weeping.” 

We must now, however, break off from what 
we had more to say, had room been granted, of 
our personal knowledge of the poet, and of the 
many interesting and agreeable conversations we 
had the felicity of enjoying with him, as well as 
with one or two of his most distinguished friends, 
who alike admired his talents and respected his 
character. But what we are not able to do the 
reader will find effectively executed in the present 
volume, which is edited with admirable judgment 
and taste, and with a modesty which has only 
allowed us to surmise the name of the writer.* 
To the very elegant memoir of Bernard Barton’s 
life, which to endeavor to abridge would be much 
to injure, a selection of his correspondence with 
different friends is attached, and this is followed 
by some letters from Southey and Lamb, parts of 
which we shall extract ; and the latter half of the 
volume consists of poems chosen from the various 
volumes (no less than fen) which were succes- 
sively published by him. A better plan could not 
have been devised for giving in a convenient com- 
pass a faithful portrait of the author ; and, though 
we have referred our readers to the book itself for 
the admirable sketch with which it commences, 
we cannot refrain from making a short extract or 
two relating to that portion (so interesting to all) 
which describes the personal habits and manners 
of the Suffolk poet. 

After a mention of his po/itics, which were of 
the whig school, duly moderated and seen through 
a kind of poetic medium, and still further softened 


* Miss Barton's Preface, p. viii.—‘ She has intrusted 
the biographical part of the volume to one who knew her 
father well, and on whom she can rely for an impartial 
relation of his history,” &c.—Rev. 
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down by a naturally quiet disposition, the writer 
tells us: 


He was equally tolerant of men, and free of ac- 
quaintance. So long as men were honest, (and 
he was slow to suspect them to be otherwise,) and 
reasonably agreeable, (and he was easily pleased,) 
he could find company in them. ‘* My tempera- 
ment,”’ he writes, ** is, as far asa man can judge 
of himself, eminently social. [I am wont to live 
out of myself, and to cling to anything or anybody 
lovable within my reach.’’ I have before said, 
that he was equally welcome and equally at ease, 
whether at the hall or at the farm; himself indif- 
ferent to rank, though he gave every one his title, 
not wondering even at those of his own community, 
who, unmindful perhaps of the military implication, 
owned to the soft impeachment of esquire. But 
nowhere was he more amiable than in some of 
those humbler meetings—about the fire in the keep- 
ing-room at Christmas, or under the walnut-tree in 
summer. He had his cheerful remembrances with 
the old : a playful word for the young—especially 
with children, whom he loved and was loved by. 
Or, on some summer afternoon, perhaps, at the lit- 
tle inn on the heath, or by the river side—or when, 
after a pleasant pic-nie on the sea-shore, we drifted 
homeward up the river, while the breeze died 
away at sunset, and the heron, at last startled by 
our gliding boat, slowly rose from the ooze over 
which the tide was momentarily encroaching, &c. 


The lively and pleasant manner in which the 
following view of the poet, in his favorite room 
and his ‘chosen hour,’’ is given, needs no apol- 
ogy for admission here. 


He was not learned—in language, science, or 
philosophy. Nor did he care for the loftiest kinds 
of poetry—* the heroics,’ as he called it. His 
favorite authors were those that dealt most in 
humor, good sense, domestic feeling, and pastoral 
deseription—Goldsmith, Cowper, Wordsworth in 
his lowlier moods, and Crabbe. One of his favorite 
prose books was Boswell’s Johnson; of which he 
knew all the good things by heart, an inexhausti- 
ble store for a country dinner-table. And many 
will long remember him as he used to sit at table, 
his snuff-box in his hand, and a glass of genial 
wine before him, repeating some favorite passage, 
and glancing his fine brown eyes about him as he 
recited. But perhaps his favorite prose book was 
Scott’s Novels. These he scemed never tired of 
reading and hearing read. During the last four or 
five winters | have gone through several of the 
best of these with him—generally on one night in 
each week—Saturday night, that left him free to 
the prospect of Sunday’s relaxation. Then was 
the volume taken down impatiently from the shelf 
almost before tea was over ; and at last, when the 
room was clear, candles snuffed, and fire stirred, he 
would read out, or listen to, those fine stories, 
anticipating with a glance, or an impatient ejacula- 
tion of pleasure, the good things he knew were 
coming—which he liked all the better for knowing 
they were coming—relishing them afresh in the 
fresh enjoyment of his companion, to whom they 
were less familiar ; until the modest supper coming 
in closed the book, and recalled him to his cheerful 
hospitality, &c. 


Of the poetry the following review is given ; 
nor is it to be overlooked, that of one of Barton’s 


volumes Southey said, ‘‘ There are many rich 
passages and frequent felicity of expression :’’— 


The poems, if not written off as-easily as the 
letters, were probably as little elaborated as any 
that ever were published. Without claiming for 
them the highest attributes of poetry, (which the 
author never pretended to,) we may surely say 
they abound in genuine feeling and elegant fancy 
expressed in easy and often very felicitous verse. 
These qualities employed in illustrating the relig- 
ious and domestic affections, and the pastoral 
scenery with which such affections are perhaps most 
generally associated, have made Bernard Gaston, 
as he desired to be, a household poet with a large 
class of readers—a class, who, as they may be 
supposed to welcome such poetry as being the 
articulate voice of those good feelings yearning in 
their own bosoms, one may hope will continue and 
increase in England. While in many of these 
poems it is the spirit within that redeems an imper- 
fect form—just as it lights up the irregular features 
of a face into beauty—there are many which will 
surely abide the test of severer criticism. Such 
are several of the sonnets ; which, if they had not 
(and they do not aim at) the power and grandeur, 
are also free from the pedantic stiffness, of so 
many English sonnets. Surely that one ** To My 
Daughter” is very beautiful in all respects. Some 
of the lighter pieces—** To Joanna,”’ ** ‘To a young 
Housewife,’’ &e.—partake much of Cowper’s play- 
ful grace. And some on the decline of life, and the 
religious consolations attending it, are very touch- 
ing. Charles Lamb said, the verses “ To the 
Memory of Bloomfield’? were ‘* sweet with Dorie 
delicacy.’? May not one say the same of those 
** On Leiston Abbey,”’ ‘* Cowper’s Rural Walks,”’ 
on ** Some Pictures,’’ and others of the shorter 
descriptive pieces? Indeed, utterly incongruous 
as at first may seem the Quaker clerk, and the 
ancient Greek Idyllist, some of these little poems 
recall to me the inscriptions in the Greek Anthol- 
ogy—not in any particular passages, but in their 
general air of simplicity, leisurely elegance, and 
quiet, unimpassioned pensiveness, &c. 


With regard to the Correspondence, it should 
be read continuously, for it contains much of duri- 
osity and importance as to the opinions and feel- 
ings and character of the author; but we are 
unwilling to pass it by, and must therefore content 
ourselves with a few broken fragments. The 
non-poetic person mentioned in the following 
extract may stand, we believe, as a representative 
of a class among Barton’s brethren :-— 


I met with a comical adventure the other day, 
which partly amused, partly piqued me. We had 
a religious visit paid to our little meeting here by a 
minister of our society, an entire stranger, | 
believe, to every one in the meeting. He gave us 
some very plain, honest counsel. After meeting. 
as is usual, several, indeed most, friends stopped to 
shake hands with our visitor, 1 among the rest; 
and on my name being mentioned to him rather 
officiously, I thought, by one standing by, the good 
old man said, ‘* Barton '—Barton ’—that ’s a name 
I don’t recollect.’’ I told him it would be rather 
strange if he did, as we had never seen each other 
before. Suddenly, when, to my no small gratifica- 
tion, no one was attending to us, he looked rather 
inquiringly at me, and added, ‘* What, art thou the 





versifying man?”’ On my replying with a gravity, 
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which I really think was heroic, that I was called | 
such, he looked at me again, | thought, more in 
sorrow than in anger, and observed, ‘*‘ Ah! that’s a 
thing quite out of my way.”’ 


at Chantrey’s walking with Allan about those 
great rooms, each of them as big as a little cathe- 
dral, and swarming with statues—busts and groups 
—many as large as life—all still as death. It was 
worth somewhat to sit at the foot of some grand 
. > | mass of stone or marble, and hear Allan talk about 
of art, both of the pencil and the chisel—in| Sir Walter Scott, and Sir Francis, and Wilkie. 
colors and in panel—and his manner of collecting | and Burns;—or when he was still, and we as 
is graphically deseribed in his Life (p. xxxiit) ; | mute, to look round all those glorious works of 
but such things we know were eschewed by his | ®t, till we ourselves seemed to grow into stone 
more serious brethren, and by the pious sister- | like them ;—and now and then the din of the great 
hood ; to one of whom, who had remonstrated, he | Babel without, faintly heard there, would = 
s upon us like echoes from another world, with 
addressed the following words :— | Which we then had no coneern. We shall never 
Thy objections to hanging up such things | 2° there more. hee? Mraneis and Allan, both then 
(pictures) may be as much a matter of conscience liv ngs sedahesiaia tgs the wonders they created ; 
with thee as the use of them is with me the result | te rooms are stripped ; and there’s on end of 
of considerable thought, which gave me, to my that beautiful chapter in one’s little life. 
own conscience, to regard such use as an allowable From a letter to Mr. Clemisha we take the follow- 
liberty. If I looked on such works of art as mere | . yet tr ar aeiorirrien ome ane 
a. ; moth amity af the |g sketeh of his life, mentioning that the preceding 
ornaments hung up to gratify the vanity of the ge - png F 
possessor, 1 should cordially join in thy objection letter should re read with it, but which is too long 
to them; but I regard them in a very different for us. hus in 1843 he writes— 
light. My limited leisure and my failing bodily 
strength do not allow of my being the pedestrian I I took my — Pees the identical stool T now 
once was. I often do not walk out of the streets | OCCUPY the desk, to the wood of which I have 
for weeks together; but my love of nature, of |" well nigh grown, in the third month of the 
earth and sky, and water; of trees, fields, and | ¥°*" a and there | have sat on for three and 
lanes ; “nd my still deeper love of the human face thirty blessed years, beside the odd eight months, 
divine, is as intense as ever. As a poet, the use W ithout one inonth’s respite in all that time. 1 
iss tae el tnt anode teal. Ceanail believe I once had a fortnight, and once in about two 
dom get out to see the actual and the real ; but a | Y°*"S ee I hy & ea but 4 my absences 
vivid transcript of these, combined with some little | = he i FP vgn. et ssa on be : of ight odd 
effort of memory and fancy, makes my little study aa ‘od frome beter oe that my health has stood 
full of life, peoples its silent walls with nature's |' ae - pean f ig oxehig ab. : g one — band 
cherished charms, and lights up human faces | ment Raveconnarea! ee ee eee » nt ADs 08 . arty 
round me—dumb, yet eloquent in their human | Y°*TS of putting down figures in three rows, casting 
oni Saunt . them up, and carrying them forward ad infinitum. 
Nor is this all—for during that time, I think, I 
All who had the pleasure of knowing Allan ‘have put forth some half dozen volumes of verse, 
Cunningham, and many who like ourselves have | t S@y nothing of scores and scores of odd bits of 
often lingered for hours in those fascinating halls | Y°'S° contributed to annuals, periodicals, albums, 
of art which are here mentioned, listening to the | “ws what not, and = correspondence implying s 
; : ’ . | hundred times the writing of all these put together. 
voice and watching the hand of the great magi- 


| Where is the wonder that on the verge of sixty I 
cian at whose command the marble started into | am somewhat of a prematurely old man, with odds 
life,* will thank us for giving them, in Barton’s| and ends of infirmities and ailments about me, 
own words, their own feelings :-— which at times are a trial to the spirits and a weari- 
ness to the flesh ? 


Barton’s rooms were filled with various products 


This very sudden news of poor Allan Cunning- 
ham’s death has both shocked and grieved me. I} We are now arrived at the year 1844, when the 
had a letter from him on Friday morning last—I | poet was about taking his last farewell of the Muse. 
suspect the last he wrote—it was in his old cordial, The passage we extract is from a letter addressed 
kindly tone, but evidently written by an invalid. \to Mr. Fulcher, the editor of « Peaiad Wade. ond 
So lsat me down on Saturday night, and wrote |. - ’ 
him along epistle, urging him to come down to. himself a poet. 

Luey and me for a week, as | was quite in hopes a 
few days’ country air and quiet relaxation would 
do him good. I exerted all my powers of persua- | 
sion as eloquently as I could, of course to no pur- 
pose, for at the very time | was writing he was 
dying. And so Ihave lost my old favorite—him 
whom Charles Lamb used to call the “ large- 
hearted Scot’’—and a large and warm heart he had 
of his own. It seems to me now as if I never 
would give a fig to go to town again. The very 
last time I was there, Lucy and | spent a morning 


I must have supplied thee with an honest yard of 
poetry ; a fact, | think, worthy of being recorded 
on my tombstone, if | should ever have one, which, 
as | am a Quaker, is questionable. * * * * J 
/was bent on making my last appearance in thy 

Pocket Book with some eclat, for I think it grows 
time for me to make my bow and retire from the 
vain and unprofitable vocation. No man ean go on 
scribbling verse forever, and not weary out his 
readers or himself. I begin to feel somewhat of 
the latter symptoms; I think it very likely thy 
readers may have gotten the start of me. Any 
a We So pleasure of standing by the side how I think I have earned a furlough for a few 

i carving t ust 4 , , 
of Professor Porson for Tiaity college, Cambri Angg The| , * See“ The Dying Child,” p. 77, a sweet little poem 
bust was made from a print or picture, and from the sug- | that will be read by many, even through their tears ; for 
ions of a few friends; but the likeness was success- | W& ©@8 say— 
ul, “ Vivos duxit de marmore vultus.”—Rev. Inter opus, monitusque gene# maduerem seniles.—Rev. 
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years to come; so I give thee fair notice not to 
calculate on my appearing on parade when the drum 
beats again, &c. 


From Mr. Southey’s letters we make a few short 
extracts, knowing the great, interest which any 
personal account of himself, from his own pen, 
must create. 


From what I have heard, I believe that the 
magazine has given you a portrait of me as little 
accurate as its information about my poem. Iam 
aman of forty, younger in appearance and in habits, 
older in my feelings and frame of mind. I have 
been married nearly nineteen years, and have had 
seven children—two of whom (one being my first- 
born) are in a better world. The eldest now 
living is in her eleventh year. ‘There is only one 
boy among them ; he is nearly eight, and has me 
for his schoolmaster and play-father, characters 
which we find it very easy to combine. You call 
me a fortunate being, and I am so, because I possess 
the will as well as the power of employing myself 
for the support of my family, and value riches 
exactly at what they are worth. I have store of 
books, and pass my life among them, finding no 
enjoyment equal to that of accumulating knowledge. 
In worldly affairs the world must consider mo as 
unfortunate, for 1 have been deprived of a good 
property, which, by the common Jaws of inherit- 
ance, should have been mine; and this through no 
fault, error, or action of my own. But my wishes 
are bounded by my wants, and I have nothing to 
desire but a continuance of the blessings which | 
enjoy. * * * * Wordsworth’s residence and 
mine are fifteen miles asunder, a sufficient distance 
to preclude any frequent interchange of visits. | 
have known him nearly twenty years, and for about 
half that time intimately. ‘The strength and the 
character of his mind you see inthe “Excursion,” 
and his life does not belie his writings ; for in every 
relation of life, and every point of view, he isatruly 
exemplary and admirable man. In conversation he 
is powerful beyond any of his contemporaries 
( Coleridge’) ; and as a poet, I speak not from the 
partiality of friendship, nor because we have been 
so absurdly held up as both writing upon one con- 
certed systemeof poetry, but with the most delib- 
erate exercise of impartial judgment whereof I am 
capable, when I declare my full conviction that 
posterity will rank him with Milton. * * * * 
Of all great reputations Penn’s is that which has 
been most the effect of accident. ‘The great action 
of his life was his turning Quaker ; the conspicuous 
one, his behavior upon his trial. In all that re- 
gards Pennsylvania he has no other merit than that 
of having followed the principles of the religious 
community to which he belonged when his property 
happened to be vested in colonial speculations. 
The true champion for religious liberty in America 
was Roger Williams, the first consistent advocate 
for it in that country, and perhaps in any one. I 
hold his memory in veneration. But because I value 
religious liberty I differ from you entirely concern- 
ing the Catholic question, and never would entrust 
any sect with political power whose doctrines are 
inherently and necessarily intolerant. * * * * 
It is always my custom to have a work long in my 
thoughts before it is taken actually in hand, and to 
collect materials and let the plan digest while my 
main occupation is upon some other subject which 
has undergone the same slow but necessary process. 

At present | am printing ‘‘ The History of the 
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Peninsular War,” a great work ; and itis probable 
that this is not the only work which I shall bring 
out before the ** Life of George Fox’’ becomes my 
immediate business. One great advantage arising 
from this practice is, that much in the mean time is 
collected in the course of other pursuits which would 
not have been found by a direct search ; facts and ob- 
servations of great importance frequently occurring 
where the most diligent investigator would never 
think of looking for them. The habit of noting 
and arranging such memoranda is acquired grad- 
ually, and can hardly be learnt otherwise than by 
experience. * * * So Bonaparte is now as 
dead as Ceasar and Alexander. I did not read the 
tidings of his death without a mournful feeling, 
which I am sure you also must have experienced, 
and which I think you are likely as well as able to 
express in verse. It is an event which will givo 
birth to many poems; but I know no one so likely 
as yourself to touch the right strings, &c. 


The following extracts from Charles Lamb’s 
letters (and who wrote letters like Lamb?) are 
given, accompanied with the only regret that we 
could not, plend manu, give the whole. ‘The first 
dates about 1826, though no date is given. 


The * Busy Bee,’’ as Hood, after Dr. Watts, 
apostrophizes thee ; and well dost thou deserve it 
for thy labors in the Muses’ gardens, wandering 
over parterres of ‘Think-on-mesand Forget-me-nots, 
to a total impossibility of forgetting thee :—thy 
letter was acceptable, thy scruples may be dismissed, 
thou art rectus in curia—not a word more to be 
said, verbum samenti, and so forth, the matter is 
decided with a white stone, (classically, mark me,) 
and the apparitions vanish that haunted me—only 
the cramp, Caliban’s distemper, clawing me in the 
ealvish part of my nature, making me ever and 
anon roar bullishly, squeak cowardishly, and limp 
cripple-ishly. Do I write Quakerly and simply? 
*T is my most Master Mathews-like intention to do 
it. See Ben Jonson.—I think you told me your 
acquaintance with the drama was confined to Shak- 
spere and Miss Bailly—some read only Milton and 
Croly. The gap is from an ananas toa turnip. I 
have fighting in my head the plots, characters, 
situations, and sentiments of four hundred old plays, 
(bran-new to me,) which I have been digesting at 
the Museum, and my appetite sharpens to twice* 
as many more, which | mean to course over this 
winter. I can searce avoid dialogue fashion in this 
letter. I soliloquize my meditations, and habit- 
ually speak dramatic blank verse without meaning 


* Lamb, when he speaks of reading favice 400 old plays, 
was speaking with the license granted to the epistolary 
style. We believe that there were at most about 550 old 
plays printed before the Restoration, exclusive of those 
of Shakspere, Jonson, and Fletcher ; but only a portion 
of these were in the British Museum when Lamb had 
access to them, and only a portion now. Theobald, the 
first Shakspere critic, possessed about 295, as appears by 
his sale. The names of several old plays are preserved 
which are never known to have been printed. irkman, 
| a bookseller in 1671, says he had some quantity of plays 
| in manuscript. Some account of the los! plays may be 
found in Malone's Chronological Orders of Shakspere’s 
Plays. In many cases the prompter’s copy, being the 
only one, was lost or destroyed, and the property of the 
play, being sold by the author, was vested in the proprie- 
tors and players of the theatre. The customary price of 
a play was fwenty nobles, or 61. 13s. 4d. ; when printed 
it sold for 6d. It is said that Shakspere received only 5/. 
for Hamlet. The first folio was published at a pound, 





which has of late, in one instance, fetched 200/. ! !—Rv 
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We have the snuggest, most comfortable house, 
with everything most compact and desirable. 








it, &e. * Martin’s Belshazzar (the 
picture) I have seen; its architectural effect is 
stupendous, but the human figures, the squalling, Colebrook is a wilderness ; the books, prints, &c., 
contorted little antics that are playing at being | are come here, and the New River came down with 
frightened, like children at a sham ghost who half |us.* ‘The familiar prints, the bust, the Milton, 
know it to be a mask, are detestable. Then the | seem scarce to have changed their rooms. One of 
letters are nothing more than a transparency lighted | her last observations was, *‘ How frightfully like 
up, such as a lord might order to be lit up on a | this room is to our room at Islington’’?—our up- 
sudden at a Christmas gambol, to scare the ladies. | Stairs she meant, &ce. * Adieu to Albums 
The dype is as plain as Baskervil’s; they should | for a great while, | said, when I came here; and 


*. * 





have been dim, full of mystery—tetters to the 
mind rather than the eye. Rembrandt has painted 
a Belshazzar and a courtier or two, (taking a part 
of the banquet for the whole,) not fribbled outa 
mob of fine folks. Then everything is so distinct, 
to the very necklaces; and that foolish little 
prophet—what one point is there of interest! The 
ideal of such a subject is that you, the spectator, 
should see nothing but what at the time you would 
have seen—the Aand, and the king; not to be at 
leisure to make tailor-remarks on the dresses, or, 
Doctor Kitchener-like, to examine the good things 
at table, &c. . 


This is good sterling criticism, though any 
painter would come but poorly off who is to be 
brought in comparison with Rembrandt ; who was 


as deep in thought and grand in design and compo- | 


sition as he was wonderful in color; and is 
unequalled in his power of presenting his subject 
in the most drainatic* form. Lamb goes on to say: 

Just such a confused piece is his Joshua— 
frittered into a thousand fragments, little armies 
here, little armies there :—you should only see the 
sun and Joshua; if I remember, he has not left out 
that luminary entirely, but for Joshua, I was ten 
minutes a finding him. 


interest ; but the first are below a drawing-school 
girl’s attainment, and the last is a phantasmagoric 
trick.—* Now you shal! see what you shall see ;— 
dare is Belshazzar, and dare is Daniel,’ &c. 


After a residence of some years at Islington, 
Charles Lamb left his suburban abode for a more 


retired one, as suiting better his sister's health, for 


whom every sacrifice (and this was one from nearly 
all society) was at once a duty and delight. He 


chose the rural retired village of Enfield ; and only | 


once a fortnight came to town to dine with his 
congenial friend Mr. Cary, the translator of Dante, 
at the British Museum. 


* We have borrowed the word dramatic, as applied to 
Rembrandt, from an expression of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
in a conversation with a friend. “The real merits of 
Rembrandt,” he said, ‘are not understood. His capital 


Still he is showy in all | 
that is not the human figure or the preternatural | 


had not been fixed two days, but my landlord’s 
|daughter (not at the pot-house) requested me to 
| write in her female friend’s and in her own. All 
‘over the Leeward Islands, in New-Foundland, and 
\the Back Settlements, I understand there is no 
\other reading. ‘They haunt me. I die of Allo- 
| pholia! * * Apropos of Van Balen, an artist 
‘who painted me lately had painted a blackamoor 
praying ; and not filling his canvas, stuffed in his 
little girl aside of blacky, gaping at him unmean- 
‘ingly ; and then did not know what to eall it. 
| Now for a picture to be promoted to the exhibition 
| (Suffolk Street) as Azstorical, a subject is requisite. 
| What does me J, but christen it the ‘* Young 
| Catechist,’’ and furbished it with dialogue follow- 
ing, whieh dubbed it an historical painting. Nothing 
toa friend at need. 


a 


While this tawny Ethiop prayeth, 
| Painter, who is she that stayeth 
By, with skin of whitest lustre ; 
Sunny locks, a shining cluster ; 
Saint-like seeming to direct him 
To the Power that must protect him ? 
Is she of the heaven-horn three, 
Meek Hope, strong Faith, sweet Charity ? 
Or some cherub ? 
They you mention 

Far transcend my weak invention. 
Any > . ; 

I is a simple Christian child, 
Missionary young and mild, 
From her store of scriptural knowledge, 
(Bible taught without a college,) 
| Which by reading she could gather, 
| Teaches him to say Our Father 
To the common Parent, who 
| Color not respects, nor hue: 

White and black in Him have part, 

| Who looks not on the skin, but heart. 


When I had done it, the artist (who had clapped in 
Miss merely as a fill-space) swore I expressed his 
full meaning, and the damosel bridled up into a 
missionary’s vanity. I like verses to explain pie- 
tures; seldom pictures to illustrate poems. Your 
| wood-cut is a rueful ssgnum mortis, &e. 

| Ihave just come from town, where I have been 
|to get my bit of quarterly pension. And have 
| brought home, from stalls in Barbican,t the old 
} 
| * The New River flowed close to the front door of 
| Colebrook Cottage, Lamb's residence at Islington. The 
| last time we supped there, on taking leave (about four in 
jthe morning) our host warned us not to slip from his 


excellence was his power as a dramatic painter: in this | threshold into the water, as George Dyer had done on a 
department he has no equal. Muphael would often suffer | similar occasion a few weeks before. ‘The Milton recita- 
himself to be seduced from strict adherence to the char- | tions to us on that evening—night—morning—by Miss 
acter of his personages by the impulse of his genius, and | Lamb from memory, were not to be forgotten; and 
would sacrifice correctness to some poetical beauty: not | Charles Lamb about sunrise grew very eloquent in praise 
so Rembrandt. Nothing could draw him aside from his- | of old Chapman.—Rev. 

torical truth. You never find an error of this kind in his| + Most of Lamb's books were picked up in this man- 
pictures.” For sublimity of conception, we may add, | ner; nor is it an unpleasant or unprofitable manner of 
what can surpass the single figure of our Saviour in the | spending time, especially as one is sure to be rewarded 
resurrection of Lazarus ; or in dramatic power, the death- | sooner or later by finding a liber raviss. in one’s hands. 
bed of the Virgin? Fuseli says truly,—“ Such was the | Charles Lamb’s volumes were so sadly deficient in the 
grandeur, pathos, and simplicity of his compositions, that | letlering department, that we inquired how he could dis- 
the most untutored and the most cultivated eye, plain | tinguish one from another. His answer was, “‘ How does 


common sense and the most refined sensibility, dwell on |a shepherd know his flock ?” (ut capras et oves quot 
them equally enthralled. 
no followers. 


power.”—Rev. 


If ever he had a master, he had | qguisque haberet, dicere posset.—Cic.) In one of the 
Holland was not made to comprehend his | papers of Alia, among the attractive sights of London, is 
a country clergyman cheapening books at a stall.—Rev. 
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** Pilgrim’s Progress’’ with the prints, ‘* Vanity 
Fair,’’ &c., now scarce. Four shillings. Cheap. 
And also one of whom I have oft heard and had 
dreams, but never saw in the flesh—that is, in 
sheepskin—* The whole theologic works of 
Thomas Aquinas!” 

My armsached with lugging it a mile to the stage, 
but the burden was a pleasure, such as old Anchises 
was to the shoulders of A%neas ; or the Lady to the 
Lover in the old romance, who having to carry her 
to the top of a high mountain—the price of obtain- 
ing her—clambered with her to the top and fell 
dead with fatigue. 

O the glorious old schoolmen ! 
There must be something in him. Such great 
names imply greatness. Who hath seen Michel 
Angelo’s things—of us that never pilgrimaged to 
Rome—and yet which of us disbelieves his great- 
ness! How I will revel in his cobwebs and subtle- 
ties till my brain spins, &c. 

Was the following letter addressed to Bernard 
Barton? or was it only found among his papers ? 
There is a Latin letter from Lamb to Coleridge, 
from Enfield, but we cannot lay our hands on it 
at present :-— 

April, 1831. 
Vir pone! 

Recepi literas tuas amicissimas, et in mentem 
venit responsuro mihi, vel raro, vel nunquam, inter 
nos intercedisse Latinam linguam, organum rescri- 
bendi, loquendive. Epistole tue, Plinianis ele- 
gantiis (supra quod 'Tremulo deceat) reperte, tam 
a verbis Plinianis adeo abhorrent, ut ne vocem 
quamquam (Romanam scilicet) habere videaris, 
quam ‘* ad canem,”’ ut aiunt, ** rejectare possis.’’— 
Forsan desuetudo Latinisandi ad vernaculam lin- 
guam usitandam, plusquam opus sit, coegit. Per 
adagia quedam nota, et in ore omnium pervulgata, 
ad Latinitatis perdite recuperationem revocare te 
institut. 

Felis in abaco est, et egré videt. 

Omne quod splendet nequaquam aurum putes. 

Imponas equo mendicum, equitabit idem ad 
diabolum. 

Fur commode a fure prenditur. 

O Maria, Maria, valdé conTrania, quomodo 
erescit hortulus tuus ? 

Nune majora canamus. 

Thomas, Thomas, de Islington, uxorem duxit 
die nupera Dominic’. Reduxit domum postera. 
Suecedenti baculum emit. Postridie ferit illam. 
Agrescit illa subsequenti. Proxima (nempe Ve- 
neris) est mortua. Plurimum gestiit Thomas, qudd 
appropinquanti sabbato efferenda sit. 

Horner quidam Johannulus in angulo sedebat, 
artocreas quasdam deglutiens. Inseruit pollices, 
pruna manu evellens, et magna voce exclamavit, 
** Dii boni, quam bonus puer fio !”’ 

Diddle-diddle-dumkins ! meus unicus filius Jo- 
hannes cubitum ivit, integris braccis, ealiga una 
tantum, indutus—Diddle-diddle, &e. Da capo. 

Hie adsum saltans Joannula. Cum nemo adsit 
mihi, semper resto sola. 

In his nugis caram diem consumo, dum invigilo 
valetudini carioris nostre Emme que apud nos 
jamdudum egrotat. Salvere vos jubet mecum 
Maria mea, ipsa integra valetudine. 

Euia. 

Ab agro Enfeldiense datum, Aprilis nescio qui 
bus Calendis— 

Davus sum, non calendarius. 


P.S. Perdita in toto est Billa Reformatura. 
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The following poems are extracted as speci- 
mens from the volume for those who are not ac- 
quainted with the poetical value of the author. 


GREAT BEALINGS CHURCHYARD. 
A Summer Evening. 


It is not only while we look upon 

A lovely landscape that its beauties please ; 
In distant days, when we afar are gone 

From such, in faney’s idle reveries, 

Or moods of mind which memory loves to seize, 
It comes in living beauty, fresh as when 

We first beheld it ;—valley, hill, or trees, 
O’ershadowing unseen brooks ; or outstretched fen, 
With cattle sprinkled o’er, exist, and charm again. 


Such pictures silently and sweetly glide 

Before my ** mind’s eye ;’’ and I weleome them 
The more because their presence has supplied 

A joy, as pure and stainless as the gem 

That morning finds on blossom, leaf, or stem 
Of the fair garden’s queen, the lovely rose, 

Ere breeze or sunbeam from her diadem 
Have stolen one brilliant ; and around she throws 
Her perfumes o’er the spot that with her beauty 

glows. 


Bear witness many a loved and lovely scene, 
Which I no more may visit—are ye not 

Thus still my own? Thy groves of shady green, 
Sweet Gosfield! or thou wild, remantie spot, 
Where, by gray craggy cliff and lonely grot, 

The shallow Dove rolls o’er his rocky bed ; 
Ye still remain as fresh and unforgot 

As if but yesterday mine eyes had fed 

Upon your charms,—and yet months, years, since 

then have sped 


Their silent course. And thus it ought to be, 
Should | sojourn far hence in distant years, 
Thou lovely dwelling of the dead! with thee : 
For there is much about thee that endears 
Thy peaceful landscape ; much the heart reveres, 
Much that it loves, and all it could desire, 
In Meditation’s haunt, when hopes and fears 
Have been too busy, and we would retire 
E’en from ourselves awhile—yet of ourselves 
inquire. 


Then art thou such a spot as man might choose 
For still communion : all around is sweet, 
And ealm, and soothing; when the light breeze 
woos 
The lofty limes that shadow thy retreat, 
Whose interlacing branches, as they meet, 
O’ertop, and almost hide, the edifice 
They beautify ; no sound except the bleat 
Of innocent lambs, or notes which speak the bliss 
Of happy birds unseen. What could « hermit 
miss? 


‘¢ Light thickens ;*’ and the moon advances; slow 
Through fleecy clouds with majesty she wheels 

Yon tower’s indented outline, tombstones low 
And mossy gray, her silver light reveals ; 
Now quivering through the lime-tree foliage 

steals ; 

And now each humble, narrow, nameless bed, 
Whose grassy hillock not in vain appeals 

To eyes that pass yA unread, 

Rise to pow view. How still the dwelling of the 

ead ! 
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Not ours the vows of such as plight 
Their troth in sunny weather, 

While leaves are green, and skies are bright, 
To walk on flowers together. 


But we have loved as those who tread 
The thorny path of sorrow, 

With clouds above, and cause to dread 
Yet deeper gloom to-morrow. 


That thorny path, those stormy skies, 
Have drawn our spirits nearer ; 

And rendered us, by sorrow’s ties, 
Each to the other dearer. 


Love, born in hours of joy and mirth, 
With mirth and joy may perish ; 
That to which darker hours gave birth 
Still more and more we cherish. 


It looks beyond the clouds of time, 

And through death’s shadowy portal , 
Made by adversity sublime, 

By faith and hope immortal. 





IZAAK WALTON, 


Cheerful old man! whose pleasant hours were spent | 

Where Lea’s still waters through their sedges | 

glide ; 
Or on the fairer banks of peaceful Trent, 

Or Dove hemmed in by rocks on either side : 
Thy book is redolent of fields and flowers, 
Of freshly flowing streams and honey-suckle bow- 

ers. 


Although I reck not of the rod and line, 
Thou needest no such brotherhood to give 
Charm to thy artless pages—they shall shine, 

And thou, depicted in them, long shall live 
For many a one to whom thy craft may be 
A thing unknown, ev’n as it is to me. 





Thy love of nature, quiet contemplation, 
In meadows where the world was left behind ; 
Still seeking with a blameless recreation 
In troubled times to keep a quiet mind ; 
This, with thy simple utterance, imparts 
A pleasure ever new to musing hearts. 


And thou hast deeper feelings to revere, 
Drawn from a fountain even more divine, 

Yhat blend thine own with memories as dear, 

With names our hearts with gratitude enshrine ; | 

Holy George Herbert, Wotton, Ken, and Donne, | 

The pious Hooker, Cranmer, Sanderson. | 

} 

| 

| 


SONNET TO WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 


The breath of Spring is stirring in the wood, 
Whose budding boughs confess the genial gale ; | 
And thrush and blackbird* tell their tender tale ; | 


* This is very classical.—‘‘ Notabile est,” says a learn- 
ed critic, ‘quod in epigrammatibus, que in Anthologia 
leguntur, semper juncti inveniuntur merula et turdus in 
venatione.” Vide Schneideri Periculum Criticum, p. 66. 
Both these birds, from their song, were sacred to Apollo, 
and thus the ziyAy and zdaovgog (the merle and mavis) 
were called tegot bor19ec. This epithet is given ina little 
epigram in the Anthologia by a poet whose name is not 
known, which, with a great loss of the beauty of the orig- 
inal, we venture to translate. 


Concealed beneath a broad-boughed Platane’s shade, 
The shepherd-boy his youthful toils had spread, 
And soon a thrush his sacred captive made, 
Who mourned, in piteous cries, her freedo:m fled. 
Oh! gentle Love! and oh! ye Graces fair! 
I would that little songster’s fate were mine; 
At such sweet bondage would I not repine, 
But, ia his bosom laid, would weep and murmur there.—Rev, 
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The hawthorn tree, that leafless long has stood, 
Shows signs of blossoming ; the streamlet’s flood 
Hath shrunk into its banks, and in each vale 

The lowly violet, and the primrose pale, 


| Have lured the bee to seek his wonted food. 


Then up! and to your forest haunts repair, 
Where Robin Hood once held his revels gay ; 
Yours is the greensward smooth, and vocal spray ; 

And I, as on your pilgrimage ye fare, 

In all your sylvan luxuries shall share 
When | peruse them in your minstrel lay. 


ORFORD CASTLE. 


Beacon for barks that navigate the stream 
Of Ore or Ald, or breast the ocean spray : 
Landmark for inland travellers far away 
O’er heath and sheep-walk—as the morning beam 
Or the declining sunset’s me]lower gleam 
Lights up thy weather-beaten turrets gray ; 
Still dost thou bear thee bravely in decay, 
As if thy by-gone glory were no dream! 
Yea, now with lingering grandeur thou look’st down 
From thy once fortified embattled hill, 
As if thine ancient office to fulfil ; 
And, though thy keep be but the ruined crown 
Of Orford’s desolate and dwindled town, 
Seem’st to assert thy sovereign honor still. 


ON SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF COWPER’s ‘* RURAL 
WALKs.”’ 
Why are these tamer landscapes fraught 
With charms whose meek appeal 
To sensibility and thought 
The heart is glad to feel? 


Cowper, thy muse’s magic skill 
Has made them sacred ground : 
Thy gentle memory haunts them still, 
And casts a spell around. 


The hoary oak, the peasant’s nest, 
rT ‘ . 
The rustie bridge, the grove, 
The turf thy feet have often pressed, 
The temple and alcove ; 


The shrubbery, moss-house, simple urn, 
The elms, the lodge, the hall,— 
Each is thy witness in its turn, 
Thy verse the charm of all. 


Thy verse, no less to nature true 
‘Than to religion dear, 

O’er every object sheds a hue 
That long must linger here. 


Amid these scenes the hours were spent 
Of which we reap the fruit; 

And each is now thy monument, 
Since that sweet lyre is mute. 


‘** Here, like the nightingale’s, were poured 
Thy solitary lays,”’ 

Which sought the glory of the Lord, 
** Nor asked for human praise.”’ 


FIRESIDE QUATRAINS 


To Charles Lamb. 


It is a mild and lovely winter night, 
The breeze without is scarcely heard to sigh ; 
The crescent moon and stars of twinkling light 
Are shining calmly in a cloudless sky. 


Within the fire burns clearly ; in its rays 
My old oak book-case wears a cheerful smile ; 
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ts antique mouldings brightened by the blaze 
Might vie with any of more modern style. 


That rural sketch—that scene in Norway’s land— 
Of rocks and pine-trees by the torrent’s foam— 
That landscape traced by Gainsborough’s youthful 

hand, 
Which shows how lovely is a peasant’s home— 


That Virgin and her Child, with those sweet boys— 
All of the fire-light own the genial gleam ; 

And lovelier far than in day’s light and noise 
At this still hour to me their beauties seem. 


One picture more there is, which should not be 
Unhonored or unsung, because it bears 

In many a lonely hour my thoughts to thee, 
Heightening to fancy every charm it wears— 


A quaint familiar graap—a mother mild 

And young and fair, who fain would teach to read 
That urchin, by her patience unbeguiled, 

The volume open on her lap to heed. 


With fingers thrust into his ears, he looks 
As much he wished the weary task were done ; 
And more, far more, of pastime than of books 
Lurks in that arch dark eye so full of fun. 


Graver, or in the pouts, (I know not well 
Which of the twain,) his elder sister plies 
Her needle so, that it is hard to tell 
What the full meaning of her downcast eyes. 


Dear Charles, if thou shouldst haply chance to know 
Where such a picture hung in days of yore, 

Its highest worth, its deepest charm, to show 
I need not tax my rhymes or fancy more. 


It is not womanhood in all its grace 
And lovely childhood plead to me alone ; 
Though these each stranger still delights to trace, 
And with congratulating smile to own; 


No—with all these my feelings fondly blend 
A hidden charm unborrowed from the eye ; 

That wakes the memory of my absent friend, 
And chronicles the pleasant hours gone by. 


ON A VIGNETTE OF WOODBRIDGE FROM THE WARREN 
HILL. 


My own beloved, adopted town ! 
Even this glimpse of thee, 

Whereon I’ve seen the sun go down 
So oft—suffices me. 


For more than forty chequered years 
Hast thou not been my home? 

Till all that most this life endears 
Forbids a wish to roam. 


I came to thee a stranger youth, 
Unknowing and unknown ; 

And Friendship’s solace and Love’s truth 
In thee have been mine own. 


Loved for the living and the dead, 
No other home I crave ; 

Here would I live till life be fled, 
Here find a nameless grave. 


TO THE SKY-LARK. 


Bird of the free and fearless wing, 

Up, up, and greet the sun’s first ray, 
Until the spacious welkin ring 

With thy enlivening matin lay: 
I love to track thy heaven-ward way 
Till thou art lost to aching sight, 





And hear thy numbers blithe and gay, 
Which set to music morning's light. 


Songster of sky and cloud! to thee 
Hath Heaven a joyous lot assigned ; 
And thou, to hear those notes of glee, 
Would’st seem therein thy bliss to find ° 
‘Thou art the first to leave behind 
At day’s return this lower earth, 
And, soaring as on wings of wind, 
To spring where light and life have birth. 


Bird of the sweet and taintless hour, 

When dew-drops spangle o'er the lea, 
Ere yet upon the bending flower 

Has lit the busy humming-bee ;— 
Pure as all nature is to thee— 

Thou, with an instinct half divine, 
Wingest thy fearless flight so free 

Up toward a yet more glorious shrine. 


Bird of the morn! from thee might man, 
Creation’s lord, a lesson take : 
If thou, whose instinet ill may sean 
The glories that around thee break, 
Thus biddest a sleeping world awake 
To joy and praise ;—oh! how much more 
Should mind immortal earth forsake, 
And man look upward to adore! 


Bird of the happy, heaven-ward song ! 
Could but the poet act thy part, 
His soul, up-borne on wings as strong 
As thought can give, from earth might start, 
And with a far diviner art 
Than ever genius can supply, 
As thou the ear, might glad the heart, 
And scatter music from the sky. 


SONNET. 


The butterfly, which sperts on gaudy wing ; 
The brawling breoklet, lost in foam and spray, 
As it goes daneing on its idle way ; 

The sunflower, in broad daylight glistening ; 

Are types of her who in the festive ring 

Lives but to bask in fashion’s vain display, 

And glittering through her bright but useless day, 
‘** flaunts, and goes down a disregarded thing !” 
Thy emblem, Lucy, is the busy bee, 

Whose industry for future hours provides ; 

The gentle streamlet, gladding as it glides 
Unseen along; the flower which gives the lea 
Fragrance and Joveliness, are types of thee, 

And of the active worth thy modest merit hides. 


SONNET. 


The lamp will shed a feeble glimmering light 
When the sustaining oil is nearly spent ; 

The smal] stars twinkle in the firmament, 

And the moon's paler orb arise on night, 

When day has waned ; the scathed tree, despite 
Of age, look green, with ivy-wreaths besprent ; 
And faded roses yet retain a scent 

When death has made them loveless to the sight. 

So linger on, as seeming loath to die, 

Light, color, sweetness ; thus unto the last 
The poet o’er his worn-out lyre will cast 

A nerveless hand, and stil] new numbers try ; 

Not unrewarded, if its parting sigh 
Seem like the lingering echo of the past. 


THE SEAT AT BERRY’S HILL. 


It was a happy thought, upon the brow 
Of this slight eminence, abruy% and sheer, 
This artless seat and straw that ched roof to rear ; 











Where one may watch the laborer at his plough ; 
Or hear well-pleased, as | am listening now, 
The song of wild birds falling on the ear, 
Blended with hum of bees, or, sound more drear, 
The solemn murmur of the wind-swept bough. 
Tent-like the fabric—in its centre stands 
The sturdy oak, that spreads his boughs on high 
Above the roof: while to the unsated eye 
Beauteous the landseape which below expands, 
Where grassy meadows, richly cultured lauds, 
With ijeafy woods and hedge-row graces vie. 
TO A GRANDMOTHER. 
Old age is dark and unlovely.—Ossian. 
Oh say not so! A bright old age is thine ; 
Calm as the gentle light of summer eves, 
Ere twilight dim her dusky mantle weaves; 
Because to thee is given, in thy decline, 
A heart that does not thanklessly repine 
At aught of which the hand of God bereaves, 
Yet all He sends with gratitude receives ;— 
May such a quiet, thankful close be mine! 
And hence thy fire-side chair appears to me 
A peaceful throne—which thou wert formed to fill ; 
Thy children, ministers who do thy will; 
And those grand-children, sporting round thy 
knee, 
Thy little subjects, looking up to thee 
As one who claims their fond allegiance still.* 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF KING GEORGE 
THE THIRD AND THE ROYAL FAMILY WITH 
BISHOP HURD. 
FROM 1776 To 1805. 

Ir will have been abundantly apparent in the 
letters we have already presented, addressed by 
George III. to the Bishop of Worcester, that the 
king was a sovereign perfectly aware of his re- 
sponsibilities as such—although, perhaps, he did 
not always wisely interpret them; that he was a 
sincere and attached friend, and that he was a most 
exemplary husband and father. Unhappily, our 
history shows us so few good kings, that it is but 
smal] praise of George II]., when we say that no 
monarch ever ascended the throne of these realms 
with a deeper conviction of the freatness of the 
charge committed to him. He emphatically be- 
lieved himself to be * defender of the faith gy 
the grace of God,’’ and he did what seemed to 
him best to acquit himself of the awful trust re- 
posed in him. Too much respect cannot be ac- 
corded to his domestic character, which furnishes 
an example of old English sterling worth and 
virtue, that the succeeding regency and reign not 
only could not obscure, but only rendered more 
conspicuous ; which example we now behold, not 
revived but continued in his well-beloved grand- 
daughter, her present majesty. 

The following letter from Queen Charlotte con- 
tains an allusion to the Duke of Sussex, which 
we must not pass over. If that prince, who 
*“ would himself rather have stayed at home,” 
had been indulged in his wish, in all probability 
he would never have contracted the marriage which 
was the source of such disquiet to his parents. 


* “A good Sonnet. Dizi.”—C. Lams. 
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In August, 1794, at his majesty'’s suit, the 
cause respecting the marriage of the Duke of 
Sussex and Lady Augusta Murray, which had 
been solemnized in Taly, and afterwards at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, was finally determined 
in Doctors’ Commons, when Sir William Wynne 
delivered the judgment of the court, that the mar- 
riage was utterly null and void, declaring that the 
ceremony performed at Rome was also, by the 
law of this country, invalid and illegal. 


My Lorp,—I begin my letter with a thousand 
thanks for your very kind attention to me in offering 
the city living for any one of my young people. 1 
hope that Lord Aylesbury has by this time informed 
you of the happy young man who | knew some 
years ago to bear a very good character at Christ 
Church, which was the only reason that could have 
induced me to name him, and I trust that he will 
be worthy of your protection. 

I have the pleasure of acquainting you, my lord, 
that his majesty is, thank God, quite well; that 
our sea-excursions proved of great benefit to him, 
and that in point of bodily exercise he is very care- 
ful ; and though hunting is not quite given over, 
yet do we readily stay at home when the clouds 
threaten us with storms. We have also had very 
good accounts of my son Augustus, who must by 
this time have arrived at Pisa. ‘This tour is made 
for precaution, for his old complaint was greatly 
abated since last year, and he would himself rather 
have chosen to stay at home. 

It would give me great satisfaction to receive 
such good accounts of you as | sent from hence, 
and have it confirmed that Worcestershire air proves 
more salutary than that of London, of which I hear 
you do not intend to make any trial this year, at 
least not for any length of time. I cannot blame 
you, my lord, but may pity your friends, who must 
consequently be deprived of your agreeable society. 
I wish it was not so, but as it is for your good, | 
sincerely wish that it may prove beneficial, and be 
the means of prolonging the life of an excellent 
man to this country, in which nobody can more re- 
joice than myself. 

CHARLOTTE. 

Windsor, the 23d Dee., 1789. 

To the Bishop of Worcester. 


My Lorp,—l am very agreeably employed by 
Mamma in writing to you to say, that she hopes 
she has not misunderstood you concerning your 
coming to Windsor to-morrow, and that your apart- 
ment is well-aired. Mamma also desires you will 
be so good as to answer this note ; and I am happy 
to take this opportunity of assuring you that nobody 
can be happier with the idea of your intended visit 
'to Windsor than your friend, 





Aveusta Sopnia. 
The thanksgiving which the king, in the fol- 
| lowing letter, speaks of ordering, was a very sol- 
We know not—or 
| rather, we think we know—what Mr. Cobden and 
|his friends would say of it, were 


emn and splendid ceremony. 





such a proces- 
‘sion to take place now-a-days ; but the spirit of 
| Englishmen is not altered, who, in the ast resort, 
i will take up arms in a just cause, and who will 
lreturn thanks to the Almighty when their arms 
have been successful. 


The 19th of December, 1793, was the day ap- 
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pointed for a general thanksgiving, for the three 
great naval victories obtained by his majesty’s 
fleets, under Lords Howe, St. Vincent, and Dun- 
can: a grand procession to St. Paul’s by the 
royal family and the two houses of Parliament, 
took place. This procession was also composed 
of the officers of state, the officers of the house- 
hold, the municipal authorities, and seamen and 
marines bearing the captured French, Spanish, 
and Dutch flags. 

As soon as the king arrived at the naval circle 
in the cathedral, he stopped and spoke for some 
time fo Lord Duncan, who supported the captive 
colors of the Dutch Admiral De Winter. He also 
paused to speak to Sir Alan Gardiner, who bore 
the principal French standard, taken from that 
enemy on the first of June. The king appeared 
in blue and gold; the queen in mazarine blue, 
with a diamond head-dress ; the princesses in the 
same colored vests, with head-dresses of gold and 
white feathers. Their majesties were received 
with great applause as they passed the body of the 
church to and fro. ‘The gallant Lord Duncan was 
greeted with rapturous and repeated plaudits. 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas were received much 
more favorably in the church than they had been 
in their passage to it; for Mr. Pitt was very gross- 
ly insulted on his way to the cathedral, in conse- 
quence of which he did not return in his own car- 
riage. ‘The whole business was conducted (with 
this exception) with the utmost order and pro- 
priety, and the beauty and clearness of the day 
greatly increased the splendor and brillianey of 
the spectacle. 


Windsor, Oct. 19th, 1797. 

My coop Lorp,—The ‘“ Hanoverian Quarterly 
Messenger’’ has brought the annual prize essays 
from the University of Gottingen: I therefore send 
the copy I have usually forwarded for Hartle- 
bury, but find that for 1793 was omitted ; it goes 
with the other. I was happy to learn from Mr. 
Stillingfleet, at Weymouth, that your health has 
been better the last summer than in common. I 
hope it remains so now. 

‘The valor of the navy never shone more than in 
the late glorious action off Camperdown, on the 
Dutch coast, and I trust its effects will render our 
enemies more humble; and trust that while my 
subjects praise the conduct of the officers and sail- 
ors, that they will return thanks where most due, 
to the Almighty, who has crowned their endeavors 
with success. 1 feel this last sentiment so strong- 
ly, that I propose to order a thanksgiving on the 
occasion, in which | mean to join, in consequence 
of the success over the Dutch, the two memora- 
ble battles of Earl Howe over the French, and the 

tarl of St. Vincent over the Spaniards. Without 
true seeds of religion, no people can be happy, nor 
will be obedient to legal authority, nor will those 
in command be moderate in the exercise of it, if 
not convinced that they are answerable to an 
higher power for their conduct. But were I to 
indulge myself on this subject, I should certainly 
obtrude too long on your patience. I will, therefore, 
conclude, with every assurance of feeling mueh in- 
terest, my good lord, in your health and happi- 
ness. Georce R. 

To the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hartiebury Castle. 
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Recurring to the above letter, we would call the 
attention of the reader to the sentiments expressed 
in the concluding portion of it. If, during the 
last twelvemonth, the subjects and potentates of 
Germany had been similarly impressed, we should 
never have seen with indignation and horror the 
inhuman barbarities that have been committed both 
by imperialists and ‘ patriots.” 

The next letter refers to the Princess Amelia. 
The illness, of which the fond father fancies he 
perceives an amendment, was most protracted and 
painful. She died on the 2d November, 1810. 
Shortly before her death, she wished to present 
her father, whom she tenderly loved, with a last 
token of her affection, and placed on his finger a 
ring made under her own direction, containing a 
small lock of her hair, inclosed under a crystal 
tablet, set round with a few sparks of diamonds. 
The loss of this his youngest daughter—so long 
feared, till perhaps fear began to give place to 
hope, so preyed upon the feelings of the king, 
that he sank a victim to that mental disorder under 
which he had suffered twenty years before. 


Windsor, Jan. Ist, 1800. 


My coop Lorp,—The entering on a new century 
is so natural an oceasion of writing to one whom 
so thoroughly love, that I cannot refrain, though at 
the risk of breaking in upon your retirement. | 
shall not add to it by unnecessary compliments on 
the season, as I trust you are sensible of my feelings 
on that subject at all times. 

I have the satisfaction of assuring you that all 
my family are well; even dear Amelia is, with 
gigantic steps, by the mercy of Divine Providence, 
arriving at perfect health. She was on the 24th 
of last month confirmed, by her own request, 7 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who seemed muc 
pleased in the preparatory conversations he had 
with her, of her being well grounded in our holy 
religion, and the serious duty she was taking upon 
herself. On Christmas-day he administered the 
Holy Communion in my chapel, with a solemnity 
and propriety that could not but give pleasure to 
those who partook of it. The sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of St. David's, and a more excellent 
discourse or exposition of the Christian religion I 
never heard; indeed, the five sermons he has 
preached at the Cathedral on the five Sundays in 
December, were equally admired ; and all on Chris- 
tianity, not mere moral subjects. I have pressed 
him to collect them, with such further explanations 
as a treatise in support of our holy religion might 
require, and then to publish what may be useful to 
others, as well as highly ereditable to himself. 
Young bishops ought to write, that their talents 
may be known. 

1 know you are no great lover of political subjects, 
yet the impudent overthrow of the monstrous French 
Republic by a Corsican adventurer, and his creating 
himself sole lawgiver, and executor of his own 
decrees, must have astonished you. Without more 
foresight than common sense dictates, one may con- 
ceive that his impious preéminence cannot be of 
long duration. 

My good lord, most affectionately yours, 
Georce R. 

P. S.—My son, the Duke of York, who is here, 
has desired me to express the pleasure he has re- 
ceived from reading the letters | have shown him 
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from Hartlebury. His words last night were— 
‘Why, this is the same amiable good man | knew 
as Bishop of Litchfield !”’ 


The following needs no comment :— 


Windsor, Oct. 31st, 1800. 

My coop Lorp,—The “ Quarterly Electoral Mes- | 
senger’’ delivered to me this morning the annual pub- | 
lieations from Gottingen. I therefore take the first | 
opportunity of forwarding this collection to Hartle- 
bury. I have, within the se few days, received a| 
new publication from Paris, which I am assured is | 
full of good principles. ‘This | own rather surprises 
me. Itis a course of ancient and modern litera- 
ture. As I think it might be some amusement, | 
am desirous of sending a copy to the same place, 
if I knew it would be agreeable. 

I have 
remove to the primacy of Ireland. I trust this pro- | 
motion will be of utility to the religion and morality | 
of that country. Indeed, the new archbishop | 


seems fully resolved to fulfil his arduous task to the 


utmost of his power, and he is fully apprized that | 
he must act with great discretion and temper to | 
effect so laudable a work. 

From the different accounts I have received of 
your health this summer, I flatter myself it has | 
been better than usual. If you can confirm this, it | 
will give me infinite satisfaction, for 1 ever remain, 

My good lord, yours most affectionately, 


Georce R. 
To the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 
Hartlebury Castle, Worcestershire. 
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The ‘unfortunate opinion’? imputed to Mr. 
Pitt by the king in the letter we are about to’ 
quote, was the deliberate conviction of that eminent 
statesman, formed after long and painful delibera- 
tion; but before the opening of the session of 
1801, he addressed a letter to his majesty, in which 
he urged at some length, and with much force, 
those arguments in favor of the measure he recom- 
mended which, eight-and-twenty years afterwards, 


were successful. In conclusion he says :— 


In the interval which your majesty may wish for 
consideration, he will not, on his part, importune 
your majesty with any unnecessary reference to the 


subject ; and will feel it his duty to abstain himself 


from all agitation of this subject in Parliament, and 
to prevent it, as far as depends on him, on the part 
of others. If, on the result of such consideration, 
your majesty’s objection to the measure proposed 
should not be removed, or sufficiently diminished to 
admit of its being brought forward with your 
majesty’s full coneurrence, and with the whole 
weight of government, it must be personally Mr. 
Pitt’s first wish to be released from a situation, 
which he is conscious, that, under such circum- 
stances, he could not continue to fill but with the 
createst disadvantage. 


‘The sincerity of the king’s answer—an extract 
from which we give—cannot be questioned :— 


Ishould not do justice to the warm impulse of 
my heart, if 1 entered on the subject most unpleasant 
to my mind, without first expressing that the cordial 
affection I have for Mr. Pitt, as well as high opinion 
of his talents and integrity, greatly adds to my 
uneasiness on this occasion ; but a sense of religious 
as well as political duty has made me. from the 
moment I mounted the throne, consider the oath 
that the wisdom of our forefathers has enjoined the 
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persuaded the Bishop of St. David's to | 
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| kings of this realm to take at their coronation, and 
enforced by the obligation of instantly foilowing it 
/in the course of the ceremony of taking the Sacra- 
|ment, as so binding a religious obligation on me to 
|maintain the fundamental maxims on which our 
| constitution is placed—namely, the Church of Eng- 
| land being the established one, and that those w ho 
hold employments in the state must be members of 
it, and, consequently, obliged not only to take the 
| oaths against Popery, but to receive the Holy Com- 
/munion agreeably to the rites of the C hurch of 
| England. ‘This principle of duty must, therefore, 
| prevent me from discussing any proposition tending 
| to destroy this ground- work of our h: uppy constitu- 
tion, and much more so that one mentioned by Mr. 
Pitt, which is no less than the complete overthrow 
|of the whole fabric. 


On the receipt of this answer, Mr. Pitt tendered 

| his resignation, and shortly afterwards made way 
for Mr. Addington, to whom he was, as the king 
says, ‘‘a warm friend ;’’ but who was, at least, 
as W arm be friend to him—for he was his ‘* warm- 
| ing-pan.’ 
| 


| 


St. James’, Feb. 13th, 1801. 
| My coop Lorp,—It is ever a satisfaction to me to 
communicate with you on paper, as | have not the 
| comfort of being able to do it personally. An un- 
| fortunate opinion implanted in the mind of Mr. 
| Pitt, by persons in no way friends to our happy 
‘church and state establishment, to bring in a bill 
| enabling dissenters to hold offices without taking 
ithe Test Act, and repealing the law of 30 Charles 
| I]., which precludes Papists from sitting in Parlia- 
ment, has made me reluctantly permit him to retire 
from my service. My sense of my coronation 
‘oath, of the compact on which my family was 
| invited to mount the throne, and the Act of Union 
| with Scotland, precluded me from not opposing such 
}an opinion. Ihave persuaded Mr. Addington to 
succeed Mr. Pitt, and can assure you his attach- 
ment to the church is as sincere as mine, and you 
may depend on his equal attachment to our happy 
civil constitution. and his being no admirer of any 
reforms or supposed improvements. 

I feel 1 have done my duty, and have the pleasure 
to add, that all the most respectable in both houses 
of Parliament promise their warmest support; and, 
what may appear odd to one absent, Mr. Pitt will 
be a warm friend to my new administration. 

Georce R, 


To the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 
Hartlebury Castle, Worcestershire. 

The following is from the Duke of York. In 
the correspondence between the king and Lord 
Kenyon respecting the coronation oath as it af- 
fected the Roman Catholics, will be found a letter 
from the duke to his father, in which he predicted 
jruin to England on the passing of 
emancipation. 


an act of 


Horse Guards, March 9th, 1801. 

My pear Lorp Bisnor,—I have received his 
majesty’s command to express to your lordship 
his thanks for your letter of the sixteenth of last 
‘month, which, from his majesty’s indisposition, 
could not be delivered to him till the day before 
yesterday ; as well as the satisfaction which it gave 
him to find that your lordship’s sentiments coin- 
cided so completely with his own upon the question 
of the emancipation of the Catholics. 

Knowing your lordship’s devoted attachment to 
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his majesty, I am convinced of the joy it will give | 
yeur lordship to hear of his majesty being so} jy) his answer to it. 


near'y recovered, that I tiust a very few days will 
restore him to perfect health. 

It gives me great satisfaction to have this oppor- 
tunity of assuring your lordship of the regard and 
esteem with which I am, 

My dear lord bishop, yours most sincerely, 
Freperick. 
(York and Albany.) 
The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 
Hartlebury Castle, Worcester. 


Early in 1801, the public interest was much 
excited by an alarming illness of his majesty, in 
consequence of a severe cold which he caught 
whilst attending divine service at the Chapel- 
Royal. It was soon accompanied by the most 
affecting symptoms ; and the circumstances con- 
nected with it occasioned a very extraordinary 
pause in the progress of the pending ministerial 
arrangements. 


Kew, May 31st, 1801. 

My coop Lorp,—A fter a most tedious and severe 
illness, from which, by the interposition of Divine 
Providence, | have most wonderfully escaped the 
jaws of death ; I find myself enabled to pursue one 
of my most agreeable occupations, that of writing 
to you, who have never been, in the most gloomy 
moments, out of my thoughts. I can now assure 
you that my health is daily improving, though I 
cannot boast of the same strength and spirits I en- 
joyed before ; still with quiet and sea-bathing, I 
trust they will soon be regained. Public events in 
every part of the globe appear more favorable, and 
the hand of Divine Providence seems stretched 
forth to protect this favored island, which alone has 
stood forth constantly in opposition to our wicked 
neighbors. I flatter myself the fact of having a 
ministry composed of men of religion and great 
probity, will tend to the restoration of more deco- 
rum. Neither my advice nor example shall be 
wanted to effect it. 

I expect the Bishop of Norwich, and the new 
deputy-clerk of the closet, this morning, that I 
may receive the Holy Communion. After what I 
have undergone, I should not have feit happy if 1 
had not been a partaker of that previous to my 
journey in the west; and a bishop bred at Em- 
manuel College, and whose principles and manners 
are so excelleut, seemed to me the most proper 
person, as | could have the most excellent bishop 
bred up in that seminary of learning. My four 
sons, the Dukes of York, Kent, Cumberland, and 
dear Adolphus, will receive it with me. 

Ever, my good lord, yours most affectionately, 

Georce R. 

To the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 

Hartlebury Castile, Worcestershire. 


The preliminaries of the peace alluded to by 
the king, as about to be concluded, were signed 
on September, 1801. It has been alleged that the 
king believed that peace, at that juncture, with 
France would be impolitic, unsafe, and unwise ; 
and it has been asserted, ** that Lord Hawkesbury 
affixed his signature to the articles, not only with- 
out the king’s consent or approbation, but without 
his knowledge,”’ an absurd assertion which needs 
no refutation. That the king doubted the per- 
manence of the peace is shown in his letter: that 





the Bishop of Worcester shared that doubt appears 
That both were right will 
be shortly seen. 


Windsor, Oct. 24th, 1801. 

My coop Lorp,—The waiting for the arrival of 
the annual publication at Gottingen is the reason 
of my not having written sooner after my return 
from Weymouth. Sea-bathing has had its usual 
success with me, and in truth it was never more 
necessary, for the severe fever I had the last winter 
left many unpleasant sensations. ‘These I have 
every reason to say, by the blessing of the Al- 
mighty, are nearly removed. I am forced to be 
very careful, and to avoid every kind of fatigue 
either of mind or body, but feel 1 am gradually 
gaining ground. 

The next week will be rather harassing, as I 
must open the session of Parliament, and attend 
the ceremonies in consequence ; but I shall return 
every day to Kew, that I may be more quiet. 

As you are no great lover of polities 1 will not 
fatigue you with many words on the peace now 
about to be concluded. The being deserted by 
every European power seems [to be the oceasion 
of it,] though it is certainly doubtful what reliance 
can be placed on the assurances of those who set 
every religious, moral, and social principle at 
naught. In my opinion, therefore, on the keeping 
up a respectable marine and army we can alone 
expect to meet with that respect which the honor- 
able and gallant conduct we have shown deserves. 

I have not been without intelligence of your 
health during the last fine summer, which seems to 
have been better than usual. I wish it could give 
you resolution to come here, though you may not 
choose to visit London. It might be done gently 
and with litthe more fatigue than your daily air- 
ings. I cannot express the pleasure I should feel 
in assuring you in person of that affectionate regard 
with which I ever remain, 

My good lord, yours most affectionately, 
Grorce R. 
Hartlebury, Oct. 31. 1801. 

Sir,—Your majesty’s gracious notice of me, in 
sending the Gottingen exercises, and especially the 
letters which came with them, is almost the only 
(certainly the greatest) satisfaction I can receive. 
That your majesty found benefit by your late resi- 
dence at Weymouth, is most weleome news. But 
it is no wonder that some remains of so severe an 
illness are felt; which, however, gentle exercise, 
and the care to aveid as much as possible the 
fatigue of business, will I trust gradually remove. 

As to the peace, though I am no politician, | 
would fain persuade myself that it wil] be last- 
ing. ‘The moderation and magnanimity of your 
imajesty’s counsels promise this effect; and as to 
the rest of the world, necessity will sometimes do 
more than principle. But 1 forbear to enlarge 
further on a subject [ so little understand. 

The close of your majesty’s Jetter affects me 
infinitely. If 1 could have paid my duty, and 
gratified my own inclination, by seeing Windsor, I 
should certainly have done it long since. But 1 am 
wholly incapabie of doing myself that honor. My 
bodily weakness 18 not the worst—my memory Is 
almost entirely gone; my powers of attention soe 
weak, that conversation with a common friend, for 
a few minutes, is almost too much for me. In this 
enfeebled state [ support myself as well as I can in 
this quiet scene ; and employ the little recollection 
1 am master of, in calling to mind the innumerable 
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obligations I have to your majesty, and in putting 
up my prayers to Heaven for a long continuance of 
health, and every other blessing to your majesty, 
and the queen, and the royal family. 
I am, sir, your majesty s most faithful and 
most devoted subject and servant, 


To the King. R. Worcester. 


Worcester, Dec. 3d, 1802. 

My pear Lorp,—I cannot think of leaving this 
town without once more thanking you for the very 
kind, friendly manner in which you received me at 
Hartlebury Castle, and hope, on my return here, 
you will permit me again to enjoy your company, 
: Believe me, my dear lord, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Ernest. 


To the Lord Bishop of Worcester, (Cuinberland.) 


Hartlebury Castle. 


Dr. Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, re- 
ferred to in the following letter from the king, and 
in the answer to it, was a prelate of distinguished 
abilities, learning, research, and industry. He 
had acquired av elegant proficiency in chemistry, 
on which he published several volumes; and is 
well known by his ‘* Apology for Christianity,” 
in a series of letters addressed to Gibbon, and for 
his * Apology for the Bible,’ a reply to ‘Tom 
Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason.’”’ He was a high 
liberal in polities, and accordingly was not 
regarded with much cordiality by the king. The 
bishop tells us: ** At the king’s levee, I was 
standing next a Venetian nobleman: the king was 
conversing with him about the Republic of 
Venice, and hastily turning to me, said, ‘ There, 
now, you hear what he says about a republic :’ 
my answer was, ‘Sir, i jook upon a republic to 
be one of the worst forins of government.’ The 
king gave me, as he thought, another blow about 
a republic. 1 answered that I could not live 
under a republic. His majesty still pursued the 
subject; | thought myself insulted, and firmly 
said, ‘Sir, | look upon the tyranny of any one 
man to be an intolerable evil, and upon the tyranny 
of one hundred, to be one hundred times as bad.’ 
The king went off.” 

What his majesty calls ‘* most improper” in the 
pamphlet is,—*‘ Justice, I think, may be done to 
the Catholics without injustice being done to the 
Protestants. The Protestant clergy may continue 
to possess the tithes of the country; and the 
Catholic clergy may be provided for from the 
public exchequer of the empire. I sce no danger 
which would arise from some such arrangement 
as this, and it would probably be attended with 
the greatest advantage to the state. We think 
the Catholics to be in an error; they think the 
same of us: both ought to reflect that every error 
is not a criminal error, and that their error is the 
greatest, who most err against Christian charity.”’ 


Windsor, Nov. 30th, 1803. 
My coop Lorp,—It appears to me unlikely that 
the Bishop of Landaff will have sent you a cop 
of the pamphlet he has just published, and aah 
more so that you shall have purchased one of them. 
reasons have induced me to forward the one 


| 

.| To the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
| 
| 


he ordered to be put in my library. The potitical 
part has some merit if he had stopped there: but 
what he says on the Roman Catholic clergy o1 Tre. 
land, and our great safecuards, the ‘Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, is most improper, and, in my inind, 
criminal, ina member of the Church of England, 
and still more so, coming from a bishop. Eminent 
talents and discretion are not always allied, and no 
stronger instance can be given than himself of the 
truth of that position. 

We are here in daily expectation that Bonaparte 
will] attempt his threatened invasion : but the chances 
against his success seem so many that it is wonder- 
ful he persists in it. Lown I place that thorough 
dependence on the protection of Divine Providence, 
I cannot help thinking the Usurper is encouraged 
to make the trial that his ill success may put an end 
to his wicked purposes. Should his troops affect a 
landing [ shall certainly put myself at the head of 
mine and my other armed subjects to repel them ; 
but as it is impossible to foresee the events of such 
|} a conflict, should the enemy approach too near to 
| Windsor, I shall think it right the queen and my 
| daughters should cross the Severn, and shall send 

them to your Episcopal palace at Worcester. By 

this hint I do not in the least mean they shall be 
| any inconvenience to you, and shall send a proper 
|servant and furniture for their accommodation. 
| Should such an event arise, I certainly would rather 
| that what I value most in life, should remain, during 
| the conflict, in your diocese, and under your roof, 

than in any other place in the island. Believe mo 

ever, my good lord, 

Most affectionately yours, 

Georce R. 





It will be observed in the iatter part of the fore- 
going letter that the king speaks in the heroieal 
strain of putting himself at the head of his armed 
subjects. Had the necessity arisen he would no 
doubt have done so, for none of the House of 
| Brunswick ever wanted courage. But he wrote 
under an exultation caused by a scene which we 
must briefly describe. 

The Electorate of Hanover having been taken 
possession of by General Mortier, by a convention 
which gave up all the electoral property to the 
invaders, and exposed the people to the most horrid 
excesses of the French troops, the people of Eng- 
land were roused into indignation. The com- 
mencement of the new war was hailed by them 
with enthusiasm. Subscriptions were raised, reso- 
| lutions were passed, and when the king, on the 

12th of August, 1803, went to prorogue the 
| Parliament, he was received with the most ardent 
acclamations by the tens of thousands who crowded 
the Park and all the streets leading from thence 
to the houses of Parliament. 

On the 26th of October, his majesty reviewed 
twelve thousand four hundred men in Hyde Park, 
on which occasion the armed citizens of London 
came to show to their monarch that they were 
prepared to shed the last drop of their blood in 
the defence of their constitution and their country. 

It was observed, that, iastead of the common 
testimonies of mutual regard which marked the 
meeting of the sovereign and his people on former 
occasions, on that day an uncommon ardor and 



































earnestness was exhibited in the salutations which 
his majesty received from the public, and an ex- 
traordinary warmth in the manner in which he 
returned them, evidently excited by the unprece- 
dented circumstances of the times. 

It was calculated that, including the volunteers 
and the regular troops who kept the lines, there 
were not less than two hundred thousand people in 
the Park, yet not a single accident happened ; 
although the trees, the house-tops, and, indeed, 
every position from which curiosity could satisfy 
itself, was taken possession of. A similar scene 
took place on the 28th on the same spot, when 
the Westminster, Lambeth, and Southwark corps 
were reviewed. 


Hartlebury, Dec. 3rd, 1803. 


Sir,—lI have the honor of your majesty’s most 
gracious and interesting letter from Windsor of 
November 30th past, inclosed in a small parcel, 
containing also the Bishop of Landaff’s speech. 
Of the former, | cannot speak in terms that fully 
express my feelings. If it please God that your 


majesty be exposed to the attacks of this daring | 


adventurer, you will have your whole people ready 
to stand or fall with you, and Divine Providence, I 
firmly trust, to be your protector and preserver. 
If the oceasion should happen, which your majesty’s 
tender concern for those most nearly and dearly 
related to you, suggests to your apprehension, my 
old and formerly so much honored mansion at 
Worcester shall be ready to receive them, and in 
as good condition as 1 can contrive. But your 


majesty is pleased to add, that, if such an occasion | 


should fall out, you would certainly rather that what 
you value most in this life, should remain, during 
the conflict, in my diocese, and under my roof, than 
in any other place in the island. 1 must beg your 
majesty’s pardon, if I feel myself too much im- 
pressed by a sense of so much goodness to me, to 
make my acknowledgments for it. 

Of the speech | had seen and known nothing but 
what a newspaper had told me; and that was too 
much, for it happened to be the obnoxious part, 
which your majesty mentions. Nothing could be 
less prudent at this time, or less necessary, I think, at 
anytime. But, as your majesty candidly observes, 
parts and prudence do not always go together. 
Some amends, however, are made by his quoting 
Lord Bacon’s words,* which are wise and weighty, 
and fully justify the contest in which your majesty 
is engaged. 

I trespass on your majesty’s precious time by this 
long and bad letter, and will conclude it with fer- 
vent prayers to Heaven for your long continued 


* “Princes should be perpetually upon the watch that 
none of their neighbors do overgrow so (whether by 
increase of territory, or by embracing of trade, or by 
nearer approaches, and the like) as to become more able 
to annoy them than they were before. And this is 
gees the work of standing counsels to foresee and 

inder. Certainly, during the triumvirate of kings, 
(Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of France, and 
Charles V. of Spain,) there was such a vigilance amon 
them, that none of the three could win a space of groun 
but the other two would straightway balance it, either by 
consideration, or, if need were, by war. Neither is the 
opinion of some of the schoolmen to be received, that a 
war cannot justly be undertaken but upon a precedent 
injury or provocation. For there is no question but a just 
fear of an imminent danger, though there be no blow 
given, is a competent and lawful cause of a war.” 
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health and happiness, and for every blessing on the 
queen and royal family. 
I am ever, sir, 
Your majesty’s most obliged and 
most devoted subject and servant, 


R. Worcester. 
To the King. 


The concluding six letters require no explana- 
tion :— 


St. James’ Square, July 5th, 1805. 

My Lorp,—l have received his majesty’s com- 
mands to inform you, that, in consequence of the 
|complaint in his eyes, he has judged it most prudent 
| to put off his projected journey through Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire, and 
that he intends to proceed directly to Wey- 
mouth. His majesty has desired me at the same 
time to assure your lordship of the deep regret 
which he feels at being prevented from visiting your 
lordship this summer. He has had the greatest 
satisfaction in hearing so favorable an account of 
your lordship’s health, and he hopes to have the 
pleasure of seeing you in the course of next year. 

Iam sure your lordship will have particular satis- 
| faction in hearing that the king has borne this /es/ 





calamity with which it has pleased Providence to 
afflict him, with all the fortitude and resignation 
| which you so well know belongs to his character ; 
that his spirits are cheerful, and that his general 
health has in no respect been impaired. We must 
jall look forward with the greatest anxiety to the 
progress of the complaint. ‘The medical persons 
| who attend the king appear to be confident of the 
success of the operation, though they seem to think 
)it will be some time before it would be prudent 
‘to attempt it. I have the honor to be, with the 
| greatest respect, my lord, 

Your lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 
Hawkessury. 





To the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 
Hartlebury Castle, Worcestershire. 


Hartlebury, July 6th, 1805. 


My Lorp,—I have this morning the honor of 
your lordship’s letter of the 5th instant, conveying 
‘tome the information from his majesty that, in 
| consequence of the complaint in his eyes, he thinks 
it fit for the present to defer his journey into these 
counties. The disappointment will be felt, and the 
occasion of it would be very distressing, if we had 
not every reason to believe that, from the king’s 
temperance and habits of life, his recovery from this 
complaint will be safe and speedy ; and if we did 
not know, too, from other instances, that his ma)j- 
esty’s constitutional firmness and religious trust 
make him superior to such trials. 

I cannot but be much affected by his majesty’s 
goodness in signifying this event to ine by your 
lordship, and conclude this trouble with my thanks 
for the honor and kindness of your letter. I have 
the honor to be, my lord, 

Your lordship’s most obedient humble servant. 
R. Worcester. 





To Lord Hawkesbury. 


Windsor Castle, July 10th, 1805. 

The king being prevented by a complaint in his 
eyes from the great pleasure of visiting the Bishop 
of Worcester, on which he had placed the greatest 
satisfaction, though Lord Loughborough has writ- 
ten to explain the cause of this disappointment, yet 
his majesty thinks that a scrawl from himself may 
be satisfactory to the good bishop, when containing 
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a promise that, should the Almighty permit the 
evil to be removed, the visit will be performed next 
summer. 

The king cannot conclude without expressing his 
hopes then to find his excellent friend in as good 
health as he has now reason to think is the case. 
His majesty has collected some books for the 
library at Hartlebury Castle, and will order them to 
be sent to Worcester. 

Grorce R. 

To the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 

Hartlebury Castle, Worcestershire. 
Royal Sovereign, Portland Road, Aug. 10th, 1805. 


My coop Lorp,—F rom London I received notice 
that the box of books | had prepared personally to 
deliver to you at Hartlebury, had I not been pre- 
vented by the complaint in my eye from making 
that most desirable visit, had arrived safely. The 
next, | trust, if the progress of recovery continue 
as favorably as at present, I shall be able to prose- 
eute the journey I had proposed this year. No one 
ever experienced a more striking instance of the 
protection of Divine Providence than I have done. 
The cataract was first formed in the left eye, and 
much advanced in the right one, but by an unex- 
pected inflammation in the left eye this had dispelled | 


the apparent mischief in that eye, and that in the! 
other also diminished, so that Mr. Phipps seems 
sanguine that he will effecta cure. Did i not feel, 
my good lord, how you interest yourself, I should 
not have been so particular on this occasion. 
Geonce R. 
To the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 
Hartlebury Castle, Worcestershire. 





Weymouth, Sept. 5th, 1805. 

My coop Lorv,—Though in want of newspaper | 
intelligence, from my knowledge of the propriety | 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, I give faith to | 
his having visited the great ornament of Emmanuel | 
College* whilst residing at Cheltenham. This | 
makes me desirous of hearing what impression he | 
has made. I flatter myself a good one; not doubt- | 
ing, if better known there, my choice would meet 
with approbation, as he has on all public occasions | 
shown himself equal to his situation. 

I have every reason to flatter myself that ny | 
sight is improving, yet I fear this specimen will not | 
prove the assertion, as you, my good lord, might | 
expect. The gain can be but gradual ; objects | 
growing brighter, though not as yet much clearer. | 
In all situations believe me ever, my good lord, 

Yours most affectionately, 
Grorce R. 





To the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 
Hartlebury Castle, Worcestershire. 


Hartlebury, Sept. 10th, 1305. 

Sir,—I could not but esteem it the highest honor 
and pleasure to receive, this day, a letter from 
Weymouth, September 5th, written by your majes- 
ty’s own hand. This shows that your majesty’s 
eyes are gaining strength; yet I fear they must 
have been something strained by this exercise. I 
hope your use of them will be easier and more 
perfect every day. 

It is very true what your majesty saw in the 
public prints. The Archbishop of Canterbury did 
me the honor to come over to me at this place from 
Cheltenham. I had never seen him before ; but his 
eames and manner were much in his favor, and 

is conversation was very agreeable and discreet. 
I hope, and, indeed, have not the least doubt that 





* His correspondent, the Bishop of Worcester. 








he will do your majesty and the church good ser- 
vice in his high station. 

But I must not allow myself to detain your maj- 
esty with more words at present. I only beg leave 
to repeat my ardent wishes that your majesty may 
long live in the full enjoyment of all your facul- 
ties, which are so constantly employed in the 
noblest service. 

I am, sir, 
Your majesty’s most obliged and 
most humble subject and servant, 


R. Worcester. 
To the King. 


These letters exhibit the personal character of 
the king in a very amiable light. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may exist as to the strength or 
soundness of his majesty’s judgment, in reference 
to the great political questions which agitated the 


| kingdom at that period, it may be conceded on 


all hands that, in his private and individual rela- 
tions, George III. was a man of a clear and up- 
right nature, and of the kindliest feelings. Fond 
of books and retirement, delighting in the conver- 
sation of a circle of friends, selected rather for 


| their worth than their skill in the ways of courts, 


and devotedly attached to his family, he presented 
the image of a paternal ruler whose example con- 
ciliated the affections of his subjects, and exercised 
a perceptible moral influence over the social life 
of the country. In despotic governments, the in- 
fluence of personal character is slight. It is ab- 
sorbed in the vices of a system which renders it 
helpless for extending good. But in a constitution 
such as ours, the domestic qualities of the mon- 
arch have a direct action upon the habits and sen- 
timents of the people at large. If George III. 
did not put forward any very conspicuous claims 
to historical distinction on public grounds, no 
king who ever reigned in England imparted more 
effectually to the age in which he lived the tone 
of his own character. His reign was expressly 
the reign of the household virtues. 

Simplicity, frankness, and integrity of princi- 
ple were amongst the most prominent traits. His 
warm affection for his friends took a form of en- 
thusiasm in regard to his subjects. He was a 
plain, honest, and inflexible patriot on the old 
model. When he wrote to the Bishop of Wor- 
cester that he should certainly put himself at the 
head of his troops to repel the threatened invasion 
of Napoleon, he was not only thoroughly in earnest, 
but really believed that his proper post under such 
circumstances was in the front of danger. Like 
Confucius, he held the doctrine that ruling a state 
was the same thing, embracing a wider surface, as 
ruling a family. He was perfectly sincere in 
looking upon his people as his children, and he 
would have fought for them on the beach, as he 
would have fought for Frederick, and Augusta, 
and the rest on the threshold of the palace. 

These healthy, old-fashioned notions colored the 
whole of his life, and were predominant even in 
those parts of his policy which the more instructed 
spirit of the present age sees the most reason to 
regret. He stoutly maintained the antique consti- 
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tutional dogmas which had descended to him un- 
impaired by popular innovations, and which he 
was resolved, at all hazards, to preserve and trans- 
mit without a flaw. He may be said to have 
been the last of the race of kings who sat throned 
under the canopy of Divine Right. He would 
have laid his head upon the block rather than have 
consented to the emancipation of the Catholics. 
He was a Protestant king governing a Protestant 
people, and he considered the extension of political 
privileges to the members of any religious pro- 
fession outside the circle of Protestantism as an 
act of treason against the solemn trust committed 
to his hands. His severity on this point was 
rendered still more remarkable by his limited 
interpretation of Protestantism, which strictly nar- 
rowed the application of the term to the commu- 
nicants of the Church of England alone. Pro- 
found must have been his convictions on this sub- 
ject, when they led him, as a matter of conscience, 
to part with Pitt and take up with Addington. 

Nor can we have a more curious illustration of 
his majesty’s simplicity of heart, than the way in 
which he treats this change of ministers. He 
consoles himself for the loss of Pitt by his de- 
pendence on Addington’s attachment to the church, 
and repugnance to all reforms; and is confident 
that he shall have the support of the most ‘ re- 
spectable”’ in both houses, and that even Mr. Pitt 
himself will be a warm friend to the new admin- 
istration. It is quite evident, from all this, that 
his majesty had not the faintest suspicion of Pitt's 
tactics in bringing about this very change, which 
his majesty believed was the result of his own 
influence and sagacity, or of the reasons which 
induced Pitt to give occasional assistance to his 
successor in office. In that one word “ respect- 
able,’’ also, we have another clue to his majesty’s 
character. He was himself the most respectable 
man in his dominions, and he prized a discreet and 
prudent respectability above the most distinguished 
capacity. ‘* Eminent talents and discretion,”’ he 
observes, in one of his letters speaking of the 
Bishop of Llandaff, ** are not always allied ;"’ and 
his lordship of Worcester, deeply impressed by a 
sentiment which he knew to be at all times pre- 
dominant in the good king’s mind, is careful to 
respond to it emphatically, crowning his censure 
of the indiscreet bishop with, ‘‘as your majesty 
candidly observes, parts and prudence do not always 
go together.”’ The candor of the observation, we 
are afraid, is not so apparent as its truth. Of 
course, parts and prudence, no more than many 
other excellent attributes, do not always go to- 
gether; but it was hardly worth while to congratu- 
late his majesty on having made the discovery. 

It is a trite saying, that firmness in a good cause 
is obstinacy in a bad one; but it will scarcely 
apply to George II!.’s resistance to those measures 
of toleration which wero afterwards carried by 
George IV. He acted under a stern sense of 
obligations which had been respected in the same 
sense by his predecessors, from the time of the 
settlement of the kingdom in 1688. He was not 
without vrecedent, and a sort of royal and con- 
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scientious justification. History, therefore, while 
it deplores his opposition to inevitable changes, 
which, refused as a concession, were at last granted 
as a necessity, will render honor to the sincerity 
of his convictions, and to that purity of motive 
which governed all his actions, alike in his public 
and private capacity. 


The foregoing correspondence, it should be 
added, is derived from the family of Dr. Hurd, 
Bishop of Worcester. 





DR. THOMAS DICK. 
Tue claims of Dr. Thomas Dick, of Scotland, 


to some remuneration for his literary labors, from 
the many thousand readers of his works, which 
have been republished in this country, and from 
which he has received not a particle of emolument, 
have been lately brought to the attention of the 
public. For the purpose of presenting this case to 
our readers, in the most authentic form, we present 
the following extract from a simple statement of 
his claims and his wants, addressed by Mr. Elihu 
Burritt to the readers of the Christian Citizen, a 
journal of which the latter is the editor. The 
weight and value of this testimony is too well 
known and too highly appreciated to need any con- 
firmation from us. We cannot but hope that some 
measures will be adopted, more likely to be effect- 
ual than the mere voluntary impulse of a sense of 
obligation upon individuals, for accomplishing the 
object recommended by Mr. Burritt. Some system 
of codperation, by those who recognize the obliga- 
tion, is necessary to ensure the discharge of this 
debt which is due to this learned author.—Daily 
Advertiser. 


The venerable Dr. Thomas Dick, of Scotland, 
has endeared his name to the reading public of this 
country by a series of works of inestimable value, 
which have obtained the widest circulation and 
celebrity. Perhaps it is not too much to say, that 
they have been read by millions in America, who 
will readily attest to their worth. In proof of this, 
the venerable author has received perhaps hundreds 
of communications from individuals in America, 
expressing the warmest sentiments of respect and 
admiration for his writings. But how little they 
realized that those who were reaping fortunes in 
America by the publication and sale of his books, 
did not drop a grain of their profit for him to 
administer comfort to his declining years! No! 
the postage on the very letters from America which 
testified to the value of his works, oftentimes 
robbed his table of everything save the vegetables 
which he cultivated with his own hand in his gar- 
den. This, we can state on good authority, has 
been a literal fact. 

While spending a day or two under his roof, two 
or three years ago, we were persuaded, that the 
thousands who have read and enjoyed his works in 
America, if they knew his circumstances, would 
most heartily contribute to a testimonial which 
should be to him a more available expression of 
esteem than bare words, however complimentary, 
could convey. Anda few months after this visit, 
we pata to sound him upon the subject of such 
a testimonial, with the view to ascertain whether, 





and how, it could be made agreeable to his feel- 
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ings ; also to elicit some statements in reference to 
his cireumstances, which might serve as the basis 
of the appeal which we proposed to address to his 
friends in America. In answer to this communi- 
cation we received the following letter : 


“Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, June 2, 1848. 


“Dear Frienp: I return you many thanks for 
your kind proposals of a testimonial from America ; 
but searcely know what reply to make to it. About 
the close of 1846, the American consul at Dundee, 
Edward Baxter, Esq., proposed to me to allow him 
to make a representation, and to transmit a memo- 
rial to Baltimore, Boston, New York, and Albany, 
but I have heard nothing of the result since, and I 
have not seen Mr. Baxter for more than a year 
past. It is true I have made comparatively little 
in a pecuniary respect for the volumes I have pub- 
lished. For the ‘ Christian Philosopher’ I received 
only $120 for the entire copyright. This work 
has passed through ten large editions, and I pre- 
sume the publisher has realized upon it, of clear 
profit, at least £1,800. 

‘‘For the copyright of the ‘ Philosophy of a 
Future State’ | have received £80. For * The 
Improvement of Society by the Diffusion of Know]- 
edge,’ I received about £100, and | am entitled 
to nothing further, whatever number of editions 
these may pass through ; and I need scarcely say 
that I received nothing for any of these from Amer- 
ica. My other works procured sums somewhat 
similar to those now stated. For one or two of 
the volumes, [ received certain sums from the 
Messrs. Harper of New York, for transmitting 
corrected sheets previous to publication in this 
country. My income has always been very mod- 
erate, and of late years I have had a considerable 
burthen on my shoulders, in consequence of five 
grandchildren having, in the course of Providence; 
been devolved upon me, for maintenance and edu- 
cation; until lately, when two of them were 
admitted into John Watson’s Hospital, Edinburgh. 
Their parents died in the prime of life, within 
thirteen days of each other, six years ago. My 
sister, Mrs. M., has also been dependent upon me 
since that time. 

‘** At the same time, [ know not what to say in 
reference to your kind proposal. A little addition 


to my present income would certainly be accepta- | 


ble ; and if your American brethren were to come 
spontaneously forward to offer a sum as a testimo- 
nial that they had derived some benefit from my 
writings, I would not refuse it. For they have 
been enabled to possess my writings at a much 
eheaper rate than in this country, in consequence 
of my not having a copyright in America. But I 
would not urge any such claim, unless it seemed 
to be granted spontaneously. But as the post is 
just leaving, and this is the only day in which I 
have been able to write for some time, I must 
conclude. 
‘* Yours most sincerely, 
‘Tuomas Dick.” 


Since the receipt of this letter, the venerable Dr. 
Dick has been brought to the very gates of the 
grave by sickness. For days he seemed to be on 
the very confines of another world, and all hopes 
of his recovery were relinquished by his friends. 
But he was marvellously raised up again, to encoun- 
ter a new experience of misfortune and privation. 
The copyrights of his books are all sold, and their 
revenue consumed. Nota farthing comes back to 
him from the millions of volumes of his works in 
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circulation on both sides of the Atlantic. He is 
now on the verge of eighty, and he can write no 
more for the world. But to crown the climax of 
this unfortunate condition, the little annual income 
which he had saved out of all his years of arduous 
labor, to sustain himself and family, when he could 
earn nothing more with his pen for their subsist- 
ence—that too has failed at this hour of trial and 
affliction ; and from intelligence received by the 
last steamer, the good man is reduced to a state of 
almost entire destitution. All his resources are 
cut off, except the respect and sympathy of those 
who have profited by his works. And now, at 
this late hour, we would appeal to all his friends 
in America to testify their sense of his worth, and 
of their obligation to his labors, in a way which 
|shall administer that aid and comfort to these last 
years of his life, which words cannot give. If the 
American publishers, who have realized fortunes 
out of the free plunder of his talents and genius, 
would send him a cent a volume on all the editions 
of his works which they have sold, it would place 
him in opulence. But they will not do this; it 
would be establishing a dangerous precedent for 
their trade, to admit the slightest moral obligation 
| to foreign authors for works which the laws of the 
‘land permit them to appropriate to their own profit, 
| without a farthing’s compensation for the years of 
‘intellectual labor which produced them. No, it is 
ito the readers of Dr. Dick’s writings that we 
| would address this appeal for some proof of their 
estimation of his merits, which shall assuage the 
| solicitudes of this hour of his affliction. A small 
contribution from each—a sum which they would 
never miss—would place him beyond the experi- 
jence and fear of poverty during the rest of his 
days. And what they do, should be done quickly. 
|We hope devoutly that his readers and friends, 
| who read the Citizen, will resolve themselves into 
a soliciting committee, and start a subscription in 
| their respective communities without delay. Any 
|sums may be transmitted immediately to the 
| Doctor through Harnden & Co., Boston. We 
shall be most happy to receive and forward any 
contributions to him which may be entrusted to 
‘our care. If it were not too much to wish, we 
{should be glad and grateful if the readers of the 
Citizen, as a social circle, would raise and send a 
special testimonial of their regard for the good 
man. If they would contribute, on an average, 
twenty-five cents each for this object, it would be 
a noble offering. What say they to this propo- 
sition ? 

Bills of exchange, or money orders, can be pro- 
cured of Harnden & Co., or of any of their branches, 
for any sum, we believe, from £1 to £1,000. Dr. 
Dick’s post office address is Broughty Ferry, near 
Dundee, Scotiand. If it is not convenient to obtain 
a money order of Harnden & Co. for a small sum, 
an English sovereign may be transmitted to 
Broughty Ferry, in a letter, by attaching it to a 
ecard, enclosed in an envelope just large enough to 
admit it. A sovereign, with a note on thin paper, 
weighs less than half an ounce, and the postage 
could be only twenty-four cents through. 

All the contributions entrusted to our care, will 
be regularly acknowledged in the Citizen. 

We now leave the proposition with our readers, 
awaiting such a response as their generous - 
pathies may dictate. E. B. 





[The Editor of the Living Age will be glad to receive, 
and forward through Mr. Burritt, with his own tribute, 
the contributions of any of his readers. ]} 
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April, 1646.—Can aniething equall y* desperate 
ingratitude of the human heart? Testifie of it, 
journall, agaynst me. Here did I, throughout the 
incessant cares and anxieties of Robin’s sicknesse, 
find, or make time, for almoste dailie record of my 
trouble ; since which, whole months have passed 
without soe much as a scrawled ejaculation of thank- 
fullenesse that y* sick hath beene made whole. 

Yet, not that that thankfullenesse hath beene 
unfelt, nor, though unwritten, unexprest. Nay, 
O Lord, deeplie, deeplie, have I thanked thee for thy 
tender mercies. And he healed soe slowlie, that 
suspense, as “t were, wore itself out, and gave 
place to a dull, mournful persuasion that an hy- 
dropsia would waste him away, though more slow- 
lie, yet noe less surelie than the fever. 

Soe weeks lengthened into months, I mighte 
well say years, they seemed soe long! and stille 
he seemed to neede more care and tendernesse ; 
till, just as he and I had learnt to say, ‘* Thy will, 
O Lord, be done,’’ he began to gain flesh, his 
craving appetite moderated, yet his food nourished 
him, and by God's blessing he recovered ! 

During that heavie season of probation, our 
hearts were unlocked, and we spake oft to one 
another of things in heaven and things in earth. 
Afterwards, our mutuall reserves returned, and 
Robin, methinks, became shyer than before, but 
there can never cease to be adearer bond between 
us. Now we are apart, I aim to keep him mind- 
fulle of the high and holie resolutions he formed 
in his sicknesse ; and though he never answers 
these portions of my letters, I am avised to think 
he finds them not displeasing. 

Now that Oxford is like to be besieged, my life 
is more confined than ever ; yet I cannot, and will 
not leave father and mother, even for the Agnews, 
while they are soe much harassed. This morn- 
ing, my father hath received a letter from Sir 
Thomas Glemham, requiring a larger quantitie 
of winnowed wheat, than, with alle his loyaltie, 
he likes to send. 





23d.—Ralph Hewlett hath just looked in to 
say, his father and mother have in safetie reached 
London, where he will shortlie joyn them, and to 
ask, is there anie service he can doe met Ay, 
truly ; one that I dare not name—he can bring 
me word of Mr. Milton, of his health, of his 
looks, of his speech, and whether * * * * 

Ralph shall be noe messenger of mine. 





24th.—Talking of money matters this morn- 
ing, mother sayd something that brought tears into 
mine eyes. She observed, that though my hus- 
band had never beene a favorite of hers, there 
was one thing wherein she must say he had be- 
haved generously : he had never, to this day, askt 
father for y* 500/. which had brought him, in y* 
first instance, to Forest Hill, (he having promised 
old Mr. Milton to try to get y* debt paid,) and the 
which, on his asking for my hand, father tolde 


him shoulde be made over sooner or later, in lieu 
of dower. 
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Did Rose know y* bitter-sweet she was impart- 
ing to me, when she gave me, by stealth as ’t were 
y* latelie publisht volume of my husband’s Eng- 
lish versing? It hath beene my companion ever 
since ; for I had perused y* Comus but by snatches, 
under y* disadvantage of crabbed manuscript. 
This morning, to use his owne deare words :— 

I sat me down to watch, upon a bank, 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honeysuckle, and beganne, 
Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholie, 
To meditate. 

The text of my meditation was this, drawne 
from y* same loved source :— 

This I hold firm: 
Virtue may be assayled, but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled ; 


Yea, even that which Mischief meant most harm, 
Shall, in y* happy trial, prove most glory. 


But who hath such virtue? have I? hath he' 
No, we have both gone astray, and done amiss, 
and wrought sinfullie ; but I worst, I first, there- 
fore more neede that I humble myself, and pray 
for both. 

There is one, more unhappie, perhaps, than 
either. The king, most misfortunate gentleman ' 
who knoweth not which way to turn, nor whom to 
trust. Last time I saw him, methought never was 
there a face soe full of woe. 





May 6th.—The king hath escaped! He gave 
orders overnight at alle y* gates, for three persons 
to passe; and, accompanied onlie by Mr. Ash- 
burnham, and Mr. Hurd, rode forthe at nightfalle, 
towards London. Sure, he will not throw him- 
selfe into y® hands of parliament ? 

Mother is affrighted beyond measure at y* near 
neighborhood of Fairfax’s army, and entreats 
father to leave alle behind, and flee with us into 
y* city. It may yet be done; and we alle share 
her feares. 





Saturday even.—Packing up in greate haste, 
after aconfused family council, wherein some fresh 
accounts of y* rebels’ advances, broughte in by 
Diggory, made my father y* sooner consent to a 
stolen flight into Oxford, Diggory being left behind 
in charge. ‘Time of flight, to-morrow after dark, 
y* Puritans being busie at theire sermons. The 
better the day, the better the deede.—Heaven 
make it soe! 





Tuesday.—Oxford ; in most confined and us- 
pleasant lodgings; but noe matter, manie better 
and richer than ourselves fare worse, and our king 
hath not where to lay his head. °T is sayd he 
hath turned his course towards Scotland. There 
are souldiers in this house, whose noise distracts 
us. Alsoe, a poor widow lady, whose husband 
hath beene slayn in these: wars. The children 
have taken a feverish complaynt, and require 
incessant tending. Theire beds are far from cleane, 
in too little space, and ill aired. 








May 20th.—The widow lady goes about visiting 
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the sick, and would faine have my companie. 
The streets have displeased me, being soe fulle of 
men ; however, in aclose hoode I have accompanied 
her sundrie times. °T is a good soul, and full of 
pious works and alms-deedes. 





27th.—Diggory hath found his way to us, alle 
dismaied, and bringing dismay with him, for y’ 
rebels have taken and ransacked our house, and 
turned him forthe. ‘* A plague on these wars!” 
as father says. What are we to doe, or how live, 
despoyled of alle? Father hath lost, one way 
and another, since y* civil war broke out, three 
thousand pounds, and is now nearlie beggared. 
Mother weeps bitterlie, and father’s countenance 
hath fallen more than ever I saw it before. ‘* Nine 
children !’* he exclaimed, just now ; ‘‘ and onlie 
one provided for!” His eye fell upon me for a 
moment, with less tendernesse than usuall, as 
though he wished me in Aldersgate Street. I’m 
sure | wish I were there,—not because father is 
in misfortune ; oh, no. 





June.—The Parliament requireth our unfortu- 
nate King to issue orders to this and alle his other 
garrisons, commanding theire surrender ; and father, 
finding this is likelie to take place forthwith, is 
busied in having himself comprised within y* 
articles of surrender. “Twill be hard indeede, 
shoulde this be denied. His estate lying in y* 
King’s quarters, how coulde he doe less than ad- 
here to his M’” partie during this unnatural] war? 
I am sure mother grudged y’ royalists everie goose 
and turkey they had from our yard. 





27th.—Praised be Heaven, deare father hath just 
received Sir Thomas Fairfax’s protection, empow- 
ering him quietlie and without let to goe forthe 
‘“‘with servants, horses, arms, goods, etc.’’ to 
** London or elsewhere,’’ whithersoever he will. 
And though y* protection extends but over six 
months, at y° expiry of which time, father must 
take measures to embark for some place of refuge 
beyond seas, yet who knows what may turn up in 
those six months! The King may enjoy his owne 
agayn. Meantime, we immediatelie leave Oxford. 





Forest Hill.—At home agayn; and what a 
home! Everiething to seeke, everiething mis- 
placed, broken, abused, or gone altogether! The 
gate off its hinges; y° stone balls of y* pillars 
overthrowne, y° great bell stolen, the clipt junipers 
grubbed up, the sun-diall broken! Not a hen or 
chicken, duck or duckling, left! Crab half-starved, 
and soe glad to see us, that he dragged his kennel 
after him. Daisy and Blanch making such piteous 
moans at y° paddock gate, that I coulde not bear 
it, but helped Lettice to milk them. Withio 
doors, everie room smelling of beer and tobacco ; 
cupboards broken open, etc. On my chamber 
floor, a greasy steeple-crowned hat! Threw it 
forthe from the window with a px'r of tongs. 

Mother goes about y* house weeping. Father 
aits in his broken arm-chair, y* picture of discon- 
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solateness. I see the Agnews, true friends! 
riding hither; and with them a third, who, me- 
thinks, is Rose's brother Ralph. 





Lonvon. 
St. Martin’s le Grand.—Trembling, weeping, 
hopefulle, dismaied, here I sit in mine uncle’s 
hired house, alone in a crowd, scared at mine owne 
precipitation, readie to wish myself back, unable 
to resolve, to reflect, to pray. * * * * 





Twelve at night. Alle is silent; even in y*° 
latelie busie streets. Why art thou cast down, 
my heart? why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou stille in y° Lord, for he is the joy and 
light of thy countenance. ‘Thou hast beene long 
of learning him to be such. Oh, forget not thy 
lesson now! Thy best friend hath sanctioned, 
nay, counselled this step, and overcome alle 
obstacles, and provided the means of this journey ; 
and to-morrow at noone, if events prove not cross, 
I shall have speech of him whom my soul loveth. 
To-night, let me watch, fast, and pray. 





Friday ; at nght.— How awfulle it is to beholde 
a@ man weepe! mine owne tears, when I think 
thereon, well forthe * * * * 

Rose was a true friend when she sayd ‘‘ our 
prompt affections are oft our wise counsellors.’ 
Soe, she suggested and advised alle ; wrung forthe 
my father’s consent, and sett me on my way, even 
putting money in my purse. Well for me, bad 
she beene at my journey’s end as well as its 
beginning. 

*Stead of which, here was onlie mine aunt; a 
slow, timid, uncertayn soule, who proved but a 
broken reed to lean upon. 

Soe, alle I woulde have done arighte went crosse, 
the letter never delivered, y° message delayed till 
he had left home, soe that methought I shoulde 
goe crazie. 

While the boy, stammering in his lame excuses, 
bore iny chafed reproaches y° more humblie because 
he saw he had done me some grievous hurt, though 
he knew not what, a voice in y* adjacent chamber 
in alternation with mine Uncle’s, drove the blood 
of a suddain from mine heart, and then sent it 
back with impetuous rush, for 1 knew the accents 
right well. 

Enters mine Aunt, alle flurried, and hushing 
her voice. ‘* Oh, niece, he whom you wot of is 
here, but knoweth not you are at hand, nor in 
London. Shall I tell him ?”’ 

But I gasped, and held her by her skirts ; then, 
with a suddain secret prayer, or ery, or maybe, 
wish, as "t were, darted up unto heaven for assist- 
ance, I took noe thought what I shoulde speak 
when confronted with him, but opening y* door 
between us, he then standing with his back towards 
it, rushed forth and to his feet—there sank, ina 
gush of tears ; for not one word coulde I proffer, 
nor soe much as look up. 

A quick hand was laid on my head, on my 
shoulder—as quicklie removed * * * * and J] 
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was aware of the door being hurriedlie opened 
and shut, and a man hasting forthe ; but ’t was onlie 
mine uncle. Meantime, my husband, who had at 
first uttered a suddain ery or exclamation, had 
now left me, sunk on y® ground as I was, and 
retired a space, I know not whither, but methinks 
he walked hastilie to and fro. Thus I remained, 
agonized in tears, unable to recall one word of y*° 
humble appeal I had pondered on my journey, or 
to have spoken it, though I had known everie 
syllable by rote; yet not wishing myself, even in 
that suspense, shame, and anguish, elsewhere than 
where | was cast, at mine husband’s feet. 

Or ever I was aware, he had come up, and 
caught me to his breast ; then, holding me_ back 
soe as to look me in y® face, sayd, in accents ] 
shall never forget, 

** Much I coulde say to reproach, but will not! 
Henceforth, let us onlie recall this darke passage 
of our deeplie sinfulle lives, to quicken us to God's 
mercy in affording us this retinion. Let it deepen 
our penitence, enhance our gratitude.’’ 

Then, suddainlie covering up his face with his 
hands, he gave two or three sobs; and for some 
few minutes coulde not refrayn himself; but, when 
at length he uncovered his eyes and looked down 
on me with goodness and sweetnesse, ’t was like the 
sun’s cleare shining after raine. * * * * 





Shall I now destroy y* disgracefulle records of 
this blotted book? I think not ; for ’t will quicken 
me perhaps, as my husband sayth, to ‘‘ deeper 
penitence and stronger gratitude,’’ shoulde I hence- 
forthe be in danger of settling on y° lees, and for- 
getting y° deepe waters which had nearlie closed 
over mine head. At present, I am soe joyfulle, 
soe light of heart under y° sense of forgiveness, 
that it seemeth as though sorrow coulde lay hold 
of me noe more ; and yet we are still, as ’t were, 
disunited for awhile ; for my husband is agayn 
shifting house, and preparing to remove his 
increased establishment into Barbican, where he 
hath taken a goodly mansion ; and, until it is ready, 
Iam to abide here. I might pleasantlie cavill at 
this ; but, in truth, will cavill at nothing now. 

I am, by this, full persuaded that Ralph’s tale 





about me and wept, and I did weep too; seeing 
the which, Jack advanced, gave me his hand, and 
finally his lips, then lookt as much as to say, 
** Now, alle ’s right.”” They are grown, and are 
more comely than heretofore, which, in some 
measure, is owing to theire hair being noe longer 
eut strait and short after y* Puritanicall fashion | 
soe hate, but curled like their uncle’s. 

I have writ, not y* particulars, but y* issue of 
my journey, unto Rose, whose loving heart, | 
know, yearns for tidings. Alsoe, more brieflie 
unto my mother, who loveth not Mr. Milton. 





Barsican. 

September —In y* night season, we take noe 
rest; we search out our hearts, and commune 
with our spiritts, and cheeque our souls’ accounts, 
before we dare court our sleep; but in y* day of 
happinesse we cut shorte our reckonings ; and here 
am I, a joyfulle wife, too proud and busie amid my 
dailie cares to have leisure for more than a brief 
note in my Diarium, as Ned woulde call it. *T is 
a large house, with more rooms than we can fill, 
even with the Phillips’ and their scholar-mates, 
olde Mr. Milton, and my husband’s books to boot. 
I feel pleasure in being housewifelie ; and reape 
the benefit of alle that I learnt of this sorte at 
Sheepscote. Mine husband’s eyes follow me with 
delight; and once with a perplexed yet pleased 
smile, he sayd to me, ‘Sweet wife, thou art 
strangelie altered; it seems as though I have 
indeede lost ‘ sweet Moll’ after alle!” 

Yes, 1 am indeed changed ; more than he knows 
or coulde believe. And he is changed too. With 
payn I perceive a more stern, severe tone occasion- 
allie used by him; doubtlesse the cloke assumed 
by his gricfe to hide the ruin I had made within. 
Yet a more geniall influence is fast melting this 
away. Agayn, I note with payn that he complayns 
much of his eyes. At first, I observed he rubbed 
them oft, and dared not mention it, believing that 
his tears on account of me, sinfulle soul ! had made 
them smart. Soe, perhaps, they did in y* first 
instance, for it appears they have beene ailing ever 
since y* year I left him; and over-study, which 


my presence mighte have prevented, hath conduced 
concerning Miss Davies was a false lie-; though, | to y* same ill effect. 


Whenever he now looks at 


at y® time, supposing it to have some color, it| a lighted candle, he sees a sort of iris alle about 
inflamed my jealousie noe little. The cross spight | it; and, this morning, he disturbed me by men- 
of that youth led, under his sister’s management, | tioning that a total darknesse obscured everie thing 
to an issue his malice never forecast; and now, | on yt left side of his eye, and that he even feared, 
though I might come at y* truth for inquiry, I will ‘sometimes, he might eventuallie lose y* sight of 
not soe much as even soil my mind with thinking | both. ‘In which case,’ he cheerfully sayd, 
of it agayn; for there is that truth in mine ‘“‘ you, deare wife, must become my lecturer as 
husband's eyes, which woulde silence y* slanders | well as amanuensis, and content yourself to read to 
of a hundred liars. Chafed, irritated, he has me a world of crabbed books, in tongues that are 
beene, soe as to excite the sarcastic constructions not nor neede ever be yours, seeing that a woman 
of those who wish him evill ; but his soul, and his has ever enough of her own !”’ 
heart, and his mind require a flighte beyond Ralph’s| Then, more pensivelie, he added, ‘ I discipline 
witt to comprehende ; and I know and feel that’ and tranquillize my mind on this subject, ever 
they are mine. ‘remembering, when the apprehension afflicts me, 
He hath just led in the two Phillips’ to me, and | that, as man lives not by bread alone, but by everi¢ 
left us together. Jack lookt at me askance, and word that proceeds out of the mouth of God, so 
held aloof; but deare little Ned threw his arms | man likewise lives not by sight alone, but by faith 
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in the giver of sight. As long, therefore, as it 
shall please Him to prolong, however imperfectlie, 
this precious gift, soe long will I lay up store 
agaynst the days of darknesse, which may be 
many; and whensoever it shall please Him to 
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withdrawe it from me altogether, I will cheerfully 
bié mine eyes keep holiday, and place my hand 
trustfullie in His, to be led whithersoever He will, 
through the remainder of life.’’ 








From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


A Man’s Power over Himself to prevent or control 
Insanity. 2nd edition. 


We consider this essay to be correct in physiol- 
ogy, sound in philosophy, and practically of the 
highest importance. We must, however, leave the 
line of reasoning which conducts the author to his 
just conclusions to be perused by the reader, and be 
satisfied with mentioning that he divides the mor- 
bid affections of the brain into fwo classes: and, as 
regards the first class, the result of inquiry is,— 


That there is no one of the morbid affections of 
the brain or nerves which necessari/y renders the 
individual an irresponsible agent. ‘There are too 
many authenticated cases, in which a rational self- 
government has been exercised, even under those 
afflicting circumstances, to leave any doubt of its 
possibility. How much previous mental cultivation 
may be required to make this possible is another 
question ; it is sufficient here for me to establish this 
one great principle, ‘* that diseases of the brain and 
nervous system, however distressing, may and do, 
when the mind has been duly cultivated, leave the 
individual capable of knowing right from wrong, 
and of seeking exterior aid to counteract the effects 
of mental derangement consequent on disease,’’ a 
derangement of which he is either conscious at the 
time, or has an anticipatory knowledge of, which 
enables him naturally to provide against its viru- 
lence. The second class of mental derangement will 
afford a more melancholy contemplation. In the 
first we have seen man’s nobler part triumphing over 
all the ills of the body, and vindicating his claim to 
an immortal nature. In the second we shall have to 
look on his degradation, and to note the consequences 
of neglected education, of ungratified passions, of 
vice, of misery, and—alas! that it should be so— 
of mismanagement also. 


The author gives, at p. 75, the result of the whole | 


inquiry. 


That man being a compound of two natures, men- 
tal derangement is of two kinds. In the one kind 
structural disease disorders or distracts the percep- 
tions, and, if this extends itself to the organs of all 
the faculties, the intellectual powers having no long- 
er the means of external action, the individual re- 
mains to all appearance a helpless machine. But, as 
such extensive structural disease is hardly compati- 
ble with life, so is it of very rare occurrence ; and, if 
any part of the organ remain perfect, then there is 
good reason to hope that a mind thoroughly well 
trained in early years will still continue to make the 
little that is left available to conduct, if not to the 
higher intellectual faculties ; as we see the loss of 
the right hand replaced in some degree by the in- 
creased activity of the left ; but, in the other case, no 
structural disease exists in the first instance, and 
the inefficiency of this direction of the intellectual 
force is the sole cause of derangement ; sometimes 
by the violence of the excitement producing disease ; 
sometimes, as I have already noticed, contrary to the 
last, without affecting the bodily organs. 











On the causes of the increase of insanity both in 
France and in this and other countries, the relation 
given by the author and his correspondents is worthy 
of the deepest and most serious attention. 





REREAVEMENT. 


A Lone.y, lowly grave, 
Far from his native wave, 

Tells me a tale, the saddest ever told 
Since Death grew bold. 


Brother, “tis not for me, 
A sinner like to thee, 

To judge the errors of thy guilty path, 
With scorn and wrath. 


[ leave thy sins with Him, 
Who, though He frowns so grim 

On man’s misdeeds, hath to the penitent 
His mercy sent. 


Forgetting all thy crime, 
I think of that sweet time, 

When we together roamed along the shore 
Of ocean hoar ; 


When life had all its life, 
And joys were full and rife, 

And our dear mother made the evening hearth 
Sunny with mirth ; 


When Scotland's heathy hills, 

And Scotland's gushing rills, 
Borrowed more glory from our phantasies 

Than from the skies ; 


When winter was more bright, 
With all its snows and night, 

And howling tempests scarring Nature’s brow, 
Than summer now ; 


When we grew learned in duty, 
From earth’s transcendent beauty, 

And the warm sunshine in our genial blood 
Taught us the good. 


Peace to thee, brother ; tears 
Darken the mist of years, 
And make it torture on the past to dwell, 
Farewell,—Farewell. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


THE MOUNTAIN PASS. 


Since the ark rested on the mountain brow, 

And saved to earth the human family, 

How many a time have, even until now, 

The mountains been salvation for the free, 

When the clouds came, and winds beat vehemently, 

And all the tyrant storms were raging forth ? 

Thank God for these strong towers upon the earth! 

Whereto forever the oppressed may flee. 

Look round on rocky pass and mountain dell ; 

The hand that formed them, formed them with an 
aim, 

To serve for freedom’s keep impregnable ; 

And humble though they be—unknown to Fame— 

Yet they are hers, and one day—who can tell *— 

She may baptize them with a world-wide name. 

Fraser’s Magazine. 
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From the Westminster Review, 


A Word or two on Port Wine. By J. J. Fornes- 
rer. London: Whittaker and Co. 


Wuen aman, with a stomach of average strength 
and calibre, has the misfortune to swallow even a 
moderate dose of port wine, or of that which is 
now-a-days so called, he is very soon warned by 
the result that he must have taken a poisonous 
mixture ; and, after a repetition of the experiment 
a few times, he naturally asks himself whether 
this can be the same wine which was the favorite 
beverage of so many eminent men of the last 
generation—whether this is the wine of which 
Pitt and Dundas, and Fox and Sheridan, drank so 
freely—upon which Lords Eldon and Stowell 
flourished to such a healthy and vigorous old age, 
and of which Sir William Grant, one of the 
healthiest as well as clearest-headed of men, and 
who lived to an extreme age, drank two bottles 
daily at his ten o'clock dinner, after the evening 
sittings at the Rolls. We ourselves have often 
asked this question, and, at one time, we saw no 
clue to its solution, except in the hypothesis that 
the men we have wentioned were of a different 
bodily constitution from ourselves. Then, recol- 
lecting the circumstances of the breaking up of 
Pitt’s constitution, the symptoms of horribly-dis- 
ordered digestive organs, we concluded that his 
organization, being different from the others, could 
not stand the port-wine regimen on which Dundas’ 
more robust nature throve, and that, had he taken 
to claret, he would have lived at least ten years 
longer. ‘This notion was somewhat aided by our 
personal knowledge of some individuals who, when 
young, had lived on familiar terms with some of 
the above-named worthies, and who, though ‘‘ most 
potent in potting,’ and, indeed, almost as much 
inclined as Porson ‘‘ pergrecari,’’ by no means 
confined their libations to port, but, on the contrary, 
appeared rather to prefer French wines, of which 
they were immense drinkers, considering three 
bottles per man a very moderate allowance. It 
is certain, too, that the large drinking of the times 
further back was claret; of the times, for instance, 
when John Foster, of Culloden, wrote to Sir 
Andrew Mitchell,—‘‘ God Almighty bless the 
King of Prussia and you. We pray for you, and 
drink for you both every day ;’’ and when the 
custom of Culloden House (and also very probably 
at the same period ‘“‘such was the custom of 
Branksome Hall’’) was to prize off the top of 
each successive cask of claret, and place it in the 
corner of the hall to be emptied by pailfulls. 
Taking all these things into account, we came to 
the conclusion that, if we intended much longer 
to enjoy mens sana in corpore sano, we must, as 
much as possible, abjure, not this potation, but 
everything bearing the name, or, indeed, any of 
the appearances, of that most execrable compound, 
which has for some years past been sold in this 
country under the name of port wine. 

While in this state of mind on the subject, we 
observed that a friend with whom we occasienally 





dined had some port wine which was free from 
that quality of detestable sugar-of-lead sort of 
sweetness, which is one of the most prominent 
characteristics of the drug at present in this coun- 
try called port wine, and which pre€minently 
distinguishes the specimens of that black liquid 
with which the tables of the halls of some of the 
inns of court are favored in spite of the repeated 
remonstrances of several of those doomed to drink 
it, the butler, in whose department it lies, assuring 
the remonstrants that it is the very best port wine 
that can be procured, and that many of the gen- 
tlemen like it exceedingly—which assertions we 
leave as we find them, to be taken at what they 
are worth. On asking our friend where such port 
as his could be obtained, he said he did not 
know if it could be procured at all ; that the wine 
in question was a present from a member of a 
firm of Oporto wine merchants, which firm, how- 
ever, only sold their wine to “the trade.’’ Our 
faith in the excellence of the trade’s mode of deal- 
ing with the wine not being strong, we had again 
abandoned all hope of good pert, when our friend 
put into our hands a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ A Word 
or Two on Port Wine,’’* written by one of the 
partners of the firm from which the pure port 
wine we had tasted at his table had emanated. 
We have thus, in a few words, told the reader our 
reason for putting faith in the authenticity and truth 
of this pamphlet, and we think we shall be per- 
forming a public duty in now placing before him 
some of the very valuable information which it 
contains. 

The author of the pamphlet in question, Mr. 
Joseph James Forrester, a partner in the exten- 
sive firm of Offleys, Webber, Forrester, and 
Cramp, Oporto merchants, thus explains his object 
in the publication of his pamphlet :— 


The qualities of port wine most prized have 
been different at different periods. Sometimes 
dryness and astringency, sometimes fruitiness and 
smoothness ; at one time, great delicacy, and at 
another, fulness, have been sought for. Each of 
these qualities is consistent with purity ; but natu- 
rally, according to the kind of grape, the soil, 
height, and aspect of the vineyard where it is 
grown, will the wine have one or more of these 
qualities, in a greater or less degree, as the season 
is good or bad. 

One would imagine, that from among these 
varieties, the most fastidious might select a pure 
wine to suit his palate, and so no doubt he would 
if he were fairly treated ; but unfortunately, for a 
considerable time past, the practice of the wine 
merchants has been to disregard all the cireum- 
stances just mentioned, and to try to produce in all 
seasons, wet or dry, cold or hot, from grapes in 


* “A Word or Two on Port Wine ; addressed to the 
British Public generally, but particularly to Private Gen- 
tlemen ; showing how and why it is adulterated, and 
affording some means of detecting its adulterations. By 
Joseph James Forrester, author of ‘Map of the Wine 
Districts of the Alto-Douro;’ ‘Survey of the River 
Douro, from the Spanish Frontier to the Atlantic,’ &. &. 
Together with ‘ Strictures’ on a ‘ Word of Trath on Port 
Wine’ (intended to be a reply to the —— so called). 
By T. Whittaker the Younger. Sixth T - Lon- 

on, 1848.” 
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every variety of situation, and of all qualities, 
wines of one and the same kind only ; viz., what 
is called by some, ‘‘ full, high-colored, and fruity,” 
but by others, more properly, ‘‘ black, strong, and 
sweet.”’ 

The taste which has gradually led to this state 
of things probably was good, and occasioned by an 
extraordinarily fine vintage, such as that of 1820, 
when all the wines were naturally unusually full, 
sweet, and high flavored. ‘The merchants, finding 
these wines much sought for, insisted upon having 
the like at all times; and as such wine could sel- 
dom be obtained, seasons so fine being extremely 
rare, recourse was had to adulteration (that, after 
all, 2s the right phrase) to produce something like 
it (for what the purchaser demands, good or bad, 
somebody will always try to furnish ;) and the 
struggle among many (the larger number, it is to 
be feared, if not the most considerable persons) of 
the exporters, was to send wine, each fuller, 
sweeter, and higher colored than that of his neigh- 
bor ! 

In this practice they were encouraged by petty 
innkeepers, retail dealers and others, who found it 
answered their purposes admirably. A portion of 
such wine mixed with Benecarlo, or other harsh in- 
ferior red wine, enabled the whole to be passed off as 
port! In negus, it is plain the use of it would cause 
asaving of all the ingredients except water ; and to 
palates hardened by the use of strong or coarse 
liquors, it would probably be more acceptable than 
wine of the highest fiavor. 

Persons of these kinds, therefore, continued to 
eall for black, strong, and swect, until, at length, 
the attempt (perhaps excusable at first) to imitate 
a really fine wine has degenerated into such a sys- 
tem, that, of the ‘ port’’ sent to England, a very 
large portion hardly deserves to be called wine at 
all, and still less port wine.—p. 10. 


Mr. Forrester then gives the following descrip- 
tion of the process of manufacturing the dlack 
draught, which has for some years past received 
in England the name of port wine. 


To produce black, strong, and sweet wine, the 
following are the expedients resorted to :— 

The grapes being flung into the open stone vat 
indiscriminately, on the stalks, sound and unsound, 
are trodden by men till they are completely mashed, 
and there left to ferment. When the wine is 
about half fermented, it is transferred from the vat 
to tonels, and brandy (several degrees above proof) 
is thrown in, in the preportion of twelve to twenty- 
four gallons to the pipe of must, by which the 
fermentation is greatly checked. 

About two months afterwards, this mixture is 
colored thus; a quantity of dried elderberries is 
put into coarse bags ; these are placed in vats, and 
a part of the wine to be colored being thrown over 
them, they are trodden by men, till the whole of 
the coloring matter is expressed, when the husks 
are thrown away. ‘The dye thus formed is applied 
according to the fancy of the owner; from twenty- 
eight to fifty-six pounds of the dried elderberry 
being used to the pipe of wine! Another addition 
of brandy, of from four to six gallons per pipe, is 
now made to the mixture, which is then allowed to 
rest for about two months. 

At the end of this time, it is, if sold, (which it 
is tolerably sure to be, after such judicious treat- 
ment,) transferred to Oporto, where it is racked 
two or three times, and receives, probably, two 
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gallons more of brandy per pipe ; and it is then 
considered fit to be shipped to England, it being 
about nine months old; and at the time of ship- 
ment, one gallon more of brandy is usually added 
to each pipe. The wine thus having received at 
least twenty-six gallons of brandy per pipe, is con- 
sidered by the merchant sufficiently strong—an 
opinion which the writer, at least, is not prepared 
to dispute. ‘ 

This is one way. Another way is this:—The 
finer sorts of grapes are selected of several kinds, 
those which are decayed or unripe being removed. 
They are then trodden, as in the preceding case, 
but the fermentation is allowed to proceed three 
fourths of the full time proper for it. The wine is 
then transferred to the tonels, where it receives 
from six to ten gallons of brandy, of the same 
strength as that before mentioned, per pipe. 

About two months afterwards it is drawn off into 
other tonels, and each pipe receives about six addi- 
tional gallons of brandy, and from six to eighteen 
gallons of jeropiga.* 

The wine is then sent to Oporto, where the 
future treatment proceeds as in the first case, 
except that it receives there, on the whole, five 
instead of two, gallons more of brandy. 

Of the port shipped for the English market as 
‘* vintage wine,’’ that is from nine months to two 
years old, at least two thirds is made in one or 
other of the ways just mentioned. 

It may be well here to observe, that the practice 
of sending these new wines is anything but 
advantageous to the consumer. Port wines of this 
age are too astringent to be offered to him pure; 
but by the use of sweetening and other ingredients, 
they are rendered softer to the palate, and acquire 
a false appearance of maturity ; and thus the inex- 
perienced are deceived. 

Of the remaining third of the wine which goes 
to England, only a very small portion is without a 
considerable admixture of jeropiga. Some is made 
from an indiscriminate mixture of grapes, and 
some from grapes carefully selected and culled; 
but each kind has the advantage of being fully 
fermented, and also that of remaining without 
jeropiga till that fermentation has ceased. 

This is the best kind of the adulterated wines ; 
but still it has not received less than twenty-five 
gallons of strong brandy.—p. 14. 


By the statute 56 Geo. III., c. 58, the use of 
any coloring for porter other than unground 
brown malt is prohibited under heavy penalties ; 
and we believe the results, as regards the condi- 
tion in which the beer comes out of the hands of 
the great brewers, has been most satisfactory ; 
though the porter is afterwards adulterated by the 
public-house-keepers in a manner and to an extent 
for which we trust the legislature will soon pro- 
vide a punishment and remedy. For we quite 
coneur in the opinion of an old writer, quoted in 
the pamphlet before us, who says :—-** I cordially 
commend that the sophisticator of wine may suffer 
punishment above an ordinary thief.”’ 

‘*The coloring matter of the grapes,’ saya 
Mr. Forrester, ‘* produced by a complete fermenta- 

* The most approved receipt of making Jeropiga is 
this :—To fifty-six pounds of dried elderberry, and sixty 
pounds of coarse brown sugar, or treacle, add seventy- 
eight gallons of unfermented grape juice, and thirty-nine 


gallons of the strongest brandy. Mix all thoroughly 
together. 
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tion on the husk, varies in intensity according to 
the character of the grape, but imparts no smell 
to the wine. ‘This color varies from a pale rose 
to a bright purple, (never deeper, except where 
souzao is used,) is perfectly transparent, and mel- 
lows with age ; the rose becomes tawny, and the 
purple ruby—both of which colors are durable.’ 


The deepest of the artificial coloring matters, or 
dyes, at present used, is elderberry. It is em- 
ployed indiscriminately with any and every quality 
of grape, and imparts a disagreeable medicine-like 
smell wherever it is used. It gives, at first, a dull, 
very dark purple hue, like dirty ink, to the wine ; 
and, in course of time, changes to a brick color, or 
falls altogether, until the wine assumes its original 
imperfect tint. 

t is long since the making and exporting of 
pure and properly fermented port has been attended 
to, except in very small quantities ; but some con- 
siderable efforts to break through the inveterate 
and pernicious system of the makers and shippers 
of port have been made lately, as the papers which 
are given in the appendix [G.] show. It is to be 
hoped that they will be successful, and that the Eng- 
lish consumer will afford them the necessary encour- 
agement, by giving the new Wine Company—or 
rather the Portuguese government—a practical 
proof, that although it may be convenient for that 
country to sell its brandy in any way, it is not in 
port wine that the spirit ought to be sent, at the rate 
of twenty to twenty-five gallons in every pipe ; and 
that e/derberries and treacle can be had in England, 
without paying five shillings and ninepence per 
gallon for the liquor with which they are com- 
pounded, otherwise the best designs of the makers 
and shippers of the wines may be frustrated ; and 
the consumer of red wine, with whom the acid or 
acidulous wines disagree, which pass for claret, 
(but bear about the same relation to the genuine 
produce of the Bordelais [Appendix H.] which the 
adulterated stuff above described does to that of the 
Douro,) and who resorts to port either for its 
enlivening or its tonic and digestive qualities, which 
when genuine, it possesses in an eminent degree, 
may continue to have put off on him an unwhole- 
some compound. 

The paper [Appendix I.] states, fairly enough, 
the principles upon which the decision of the 
tasters is supposed to proceed; it shows, also, how 
small is the quantity of first-rate wine which it is 
estimated is grown in the Douro; and further, that 
such first-rate wine is seldom used pure, but is 
mixed with the inferior wines. ‘lhe English con- 
sumer can, if he thinks proper, speedily put an 
end to this bad system; and if he will use the 
information, and the means of knowing good and 
unadulterated wine from its opposite, which are 
herein afforded him, he may be assured that he 
will not long have to complain of the *‘ strong and 
heady wines of Portugal.” [Appendix K.] 


Another extract from the ‘ Strictures’’ will 
help to convey a little further insight into a sub- 
ject very suitable for after-dinner discussion, and 
of some moment to all lovers of ‘the festive 
board ;’’ especially in these times of epidemic, 
when questions of diet or beverage cannot be neg- 
Jected with impunity. 


We do not wish to “ horrify’’ any one; but 


those who take a pint of such port as we have 
reprobated, may be assured that they take neariy 
as much alcohol as is contained in the same quan- 
tity of cherry brandy. Let us examine the matter 
a little. A pipe of wine contains 21 almudes. 
We have shown before that the average quantity 
of brandy in a pipe of the port wine brought te 
this country is 4 almudes: the pipe, therefore, 
contains 17 almudes of what is called wine, and 4 
almudes of adventitious brandy. We have also 
seen that 8 pipes of the commonest and weakest wine 
will yield | pipe of brandy: therefore, 17 almudes 
of fully fermented wine will yield 2) almudes of 
brandy. But supposing that the fermentation of 
the 17 almudes having been checked, they are equal 
in strength to 13 almudes of wine properly so 
called, then they will yield, if distilled, 1g almudes 
of brandy. But this brandy is of the strength of 
10 degrees of ‘Tessa, or 26 per cent. above proof ; 
whereas the spirit used in making cherry brandy 
is about 17 per cent. Jelow proof, or more than 43 
per cent. below the strength of the brandy in the 
pipe: therefore, the 53 almudes of brandy which 
the pipe contains of 10 degrees of 'Tessa, are equal 
to 7} almudes of the spirit used in making cherry 
brandy, consequently the pipe contains more than 
one third of spirit, 17 per cent. below proof! Any 
gentleman may ascertain from his housekeeper 
the proportion of brandy used in making cherry 
brandy. 

But although there may be so much alcohol in 
the wine, we would by no means be understood to 
mean that the spirit naéive to the wine is as intox- 
icating or injurious as the same quantity in cherry 
brandy. All experience shows that it is not so. 
What we reprobate is the mixture of imperfectly- 
fermented wine and adventitious spirit. And this 
brings us to notice the astonishing effrontery and 
contempt for the sense of the consumer, which the 
‘**Gentleman and British Merchant’ again shows 
at page 28, where he says, that whether the rich- 
ness of wine depend on the peculiar nature of the 
grape from which it is made, or upon the mixture 
of brandy with the wine, ‘* matters not !’’—why, 
upon this depends whether the liquor is a rich wane 
or a brandied syrup—a stomachic or a dram. 
Medical men well know that, though brandy is an 
educt of wine, yet in wine the native spirit exists 
in such combination that, whilst the pure wine 
may be taken with advantage to the health, the 
spirit which it contains, if extracted from it, would, 
whether drank raw or mixed with water, prove 
highly injurious; and they well know also, that 
those who drink much of the heavy-brandied stuff, 
which too often passes for port, suffer from pre- 
cisely the same diseases as the habitual dram- 
drinker—that is, dyspepsia and affections of the 
liver. Such pariially-fermented grape-juice and 
brandy ought not to be called wine ; it might more 
properly be called ratafia of grapes; and who 
would choose to drink a pint of ratafia of any kind? 
It should be observed, too, that a ratafia of grapes 
must be less wholesome than other ratafias, inas- 
much as the grape contains in itself a quantity of 
yeast or ferment, which other fruits do not; and 
this ferment, in the mixture of which we are 
speaking, remains unconverted. But it is manifest 
that the less the grape is pressed, and the less the 
must is fermented, and the more brandy is added, 
the lighter will the color of the wine be; and then 
recourse must be had to that pleasant mixture, 





Jeropiga, before described.—p. 68. 
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SAXE’S 
Again, as to the word “‘ jeropiga.”” 
First, Vieira says, 
** Jeropiga—see Gera.”’ 


We turn to ‘* Gera,”’ as directed, and find 
‘“‘Gera,”’ s. f., a composition made chiefly of aloes. 
Next, we consult Constancio, where we find, 
Jeropiga, s. f. (de warope,) 

Ajuda, clyster, 
Bebida, medicinal. 

The last term signifies a medicinal draught; 
the two other terms have one and the same mean- 
ing, and require no translation. Nice -things to 
drink all these, are they not? How thankful we 
ought to be to the Portuguese government for 
allowing the liquor named after them to be exported 


at a nominal duty, when upon wine the export 
duty is little short of £4 sterling the pipe.—p. 72. 


We need no longer be in any doubt as to the 
cause of a pint of ‘ Port’’ producing dyspepsia 
and headache, when we know that the black 
draught so called is a compound of elder-berries, 
treacle, and bad brandy. Well may we say, with 
Mr. Forrester, ‘* that elder-berries and treacle can 
be had in England, without paying five shillings 
and sixpence per gallon for the liquor with which 
they are compounded.”’ 





Poems. By Joun G. Saxe. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. Pp. 130. 


A SATIRICAL poem, entitled ‘‘ Progress,’ de- 
livered a few years ago before some literary 
society, and published in the ordinary manner of 
such publications, gave to Mr. Saxe an immediate 
rank among the first of our satirical poets. The 
poem met the unusual fate of a demand for a new 
edition, and was everywhere quoted and applauded. 
It stands very properly at the head of this collec- 
tion. Not very long after, ‘* The Proud Miss 
MacBride’’ made its appearance in Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s Magazine, as keen a satire as one often 
sees, and singularly enough, though drawn at a 
venture, hitting a case. ‘* The Rhyme of the 
Rail,’’ and ‘* The Cold Water Man,” the first a 
humorous description, and the last a witty ballad, 
went the round of all our newspapers from Maine 
to Texas. The poems above named, which are 
universally known, furnish an adequate idea of 
Mr. Saxe’s genius, and of his productions. We 
thank him for the collection, as will his readers 
generally—and readers he will most certainly 
have. It is superfluous to say that the volume is 
beautifully printed. 

In our last summer’s wanderings about Lake 
Champlain it was our good fortune on several occa- 
sions to fall in with Mr. Saxe. Vermonters both, 
we found enough in the literature and history of our 
native state to make the staple of many hours’ 
cheerful converse. His powers of conversation 
are equal to his outward frame, and this he has 
sufficiently described in one of his poems : — 


Now I am a man, you must learn, 
Less famous for beauty than strength, 
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And, for aught I could ever discern, 
Of rather superfluous length. 

In truth ’t is but seldom one meets 
Such a Titan in human abodes, 

And when I stalk over the streets, 
I’m a perfect Colossus of roads. 


He is an irresistible wit, and a most inveterate 
punster. He has the keenest possible sense of 
the ludicrous, of whatever is out of place, incon- 
sistent or awry, and describes with most thorough 
effect. It is a mark alike of his conversation and 
his poems, however he may be caustic or droll, 
that the reverence of things sacred never forsakes 
him. His danger lies in the very exuberince of 
his genius. He performs with too much facility 
How would the early history of Vermont, the 
almost fabulous period of demigods, glow under 
his pen, whether in noble epic or in plainer prose ; 
and yet we fear that the application of years, 
which such a subject would require, would find him 
impatient under the yoke. It is, alas, too often 
the case that the sons of genius abandon the 
severer tasks of literature to inferior minds, and 
with them the opportunities of permanent fame. 

We might very readily hang upon this book a 
whole chapter on the literature of the Green 
Mountain State. We believe that Vermonters 
themselves are scarcely aware of the honorable 
contributions to the literature of our country, 
which their native state has made. We happen 
to know of some inquiries on this point which 
have recently been instituted, and the results of 
which, to us at least, are surprising. It is possi- 
ble they may at some time be given to the world, 
—certainly they would be if there were a call 
for them. 

We must part with Mr. Saxe, with one quota- 
tion from a poem recited by him before the Mer- 
cantile Library Association of Boston a few weeks 
ago. He had hit the Puritans with some severity, 
and at the very seat of their empire :— 


Here grant the muse one moment to explain, 
Lest you accuse her of a mocking strain. 

I love the Puritan; and from my youth 

Was taught to admire his valor and his truth. 
The veriest caviller must acknowledge still 
His honest purpose, and his manly will. 

I own I reverence that peculiar race 

Who valued steeples less than Christian grace, 
Preferred a hut where frost and freedom reigned, 
To sumptuous halls at freedom’s cost obtained, 
And proudly seorning all that royal knaves 
For bartered conscience sold to cringing slaves, 
Gave up their homes for rights respected more 
Than all the allurements of their native shore, 
In stranger lands their tattered flag unfurled, 
And taught this doctrine to a startled world : 

‘* Mitres and thrones are man-created things, 
We own no master but the King of kings!”’ 


*T is little marvel that their honored name 

Bears, as it must, some macul# of shame ; 

’T is only pity that they e’er forgot 

The golden lessons their experience taught ; 
Thought, ‘* Toieration ’’ due to “‘ saints’’ alone, 
And “ Rights of Conscience” only meant their own ! 
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Enforcing laws, concocted to their need, 

On all non-jurors to the ruling creed, 

Till Baptists groaned beneath their iron heel, 
And Quakers quaked with unaccustomed zeal ! 





And when I hear, as oft the listener may, 

In song and sermon on a festal day, 

Their virtues lauded to the wondering skies, 

As none were e’er so great, or good, or wise, 

[ straight bethink me of the Irish wit, 

(A people famed for many a ready hit,) 

Who, sitting once, and rather ill at ease, 

To hear, in prose, such huge hyperboles, 

Gave for a toast, to chide the fulsome tone, 

“Old Plymouth Rock,—the Yankee Blarney 


stone !”’ 
N. Y. Recorder. 





From the Atlas. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM MILLER, THE PROPHET. 


Mr. Mitter, of Low Hampton, N.Y., somewhat 
celebrated for his views respecting the nearness of 
the advent, died at his residence on ‘Thursday, the 
20th inst., in his 68th year. 

He was born at Pittsfield, in this state, February 
15, 1782. When he was four years of age, his 
father removed to Low Hampton, Washington 
county, N. Y. At the age of 22, he settled in 
Poultney, Vt., and was a deputy sheriff for that 
county. On the commencement of the late war 
with G. Britain, he received a captain’s commission 
in the U. S. army, where he remained till the 
peace. He took part in the action at Plattsburg, 
where 1500 regulars, and about 4000 volunteers, 
defeated the British, who were 15,000 strong. 
After the close of the war, he removed to the place 
of his late residence, where for several years he 
held the office of a justice of the peace. 

Mr. Miller was regarded with much affection by 
his neighbors, who esteemed him as a benevolent, 
intelligent man, and a kind neighbor. For many 
years he was a most assiduous student of history 
and the Scriptures, in the study of which he 
became impressed with a conviction that the fifth 
monarchy predicted by Daniel to be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most High, under the 
whole heaven, for an everlasting possession, (see 
Dan. 7th chap.,) was about to be consummated. It 
becoming known that he entertained these views, 
he was importuned by many to write out his opin- 
ions, and afterwards to defend them in public. 
After refusing so to do for many years, he at length 
complied, and has been principally known to the 
public as a lecturer on prophecy. He thus describes 
his reluctance to appear in public, and the occasion 
of his first attempt : 

** One Saturday, after breakfast, in the summer of 
1833, I sat down at my desk to examine some point, 
and as I arose to go out to work, it came home to 
me with more force than ever, ‘ Go and tell it to 
the world.” The impression was so sudden, and 
came with such force, that I settled down into my 
chair, saying, | can’t go, Lord. ‘* Why not?’ 
seemed to be the response ; and then all my 
excuses came up, my want of ability, &e. ; but my 
distress became so great, I entered into a solemn 
covenant with God, that if he would open the way, 
I would go and perform my duty to the world. 
‘What do you mean by opening the way?’ 
seemed to come to me. Why, said I, if I should 
have an invitation to speak publicly in any place, I 
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will go and tell them what I find in the Bible about 
the Lord’s coming. Instantly all my burden was 
gone, and I rejoiced that I should not probably be 
thus called upon, for I had never had such an 
invitation. y trials were not known, and I had 
but little expectation of being invited to any field 
of labor. 

“Tn about halfan hour from this time, before I had 
left the room, a son of Mr. Guilford, of Dresden, 
about sixteen miles from my residence, came in and 
said that his father had sent for me, and wished me 
to go home with him. Supposing that he wished 
to see me on some business, I asked him what he 
wanted? He replied that there was to be no 
preaching in their church the next day, and his 
father wished to have me come and talk to the 
people on the subject of the Lord’s coming. I was 
immediately angry with myself for having mado 
the covenant I had ; I rebelled at once against the 
Lord, and determined not to go. I left the boy 
without giving him any answer, and retired in 
great distress toa grove near by. ‘There I struggled 
with the Lord for about an hour, endeavoring to 
release myself from the covenant I had made with 
him, but | could get no relief. It was impressed 
upon my conscience, ‘ Will you make a covenant 
with God, and break it so soon?’ and the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of thus doing overwhelmed me. I 
finally submitted ; and promised the Lord that if 
he would sustain me, I would go, trusting in him 
to give me grace and ability to perform all he 
should require of me. I returned to the house, and 
found the boy still waiting; he remained till after 
dinner, and I returned with him to Dresden.” 

From this time and onward he was pressed with 
invitations to present his views in many places, 
and travelled extensively throughout the Northern, 
Eastern, and Middle States, and Canada, and 
labored almost constantly for the succeeding twelve 
years ; but visited no place without first receiving 
an urgent invitation. 

He was disappointed in the fulfilment of his 
expectations in 1843,* and came out the next year 
with an ‘* Apology and Defence,’’ acknowledging 
the want of accuracy in his chronological caleula- 
tions, but claiming that the nature and nearness of 
the event was still sustained by scriptural evidence. 
In that belief he has since lived and died—worn 
out with the infirmities of age. 

He was a man strictly temperate in all his habits, 
devoted in his family and social attachments, and 
pees for his integrity. His brain was of 

arge volume, and he was capable of great mental 
efforts. He was naturally very amiable in his 
temperament ; but when he thought he was 
unjustly represented, he often indulged in biting 
sarcasm on his revilers. His mental faculties were 
clear to the last, and he fell asleep joyful in the 
hope of a speedy resurrection. 


[We heard “ Father Miller” preach on this great sub- 


ject, to an immense audience, one night in Phila‘e!phia. 
His evident sincerity, earnestness, | simplicity, 
attracted to him our high respect. We thu) Uo success 
which marked his labors, notwithstanding his waat of 
learning even upon his chosen subject, ar from his 
bringing prominently forward a neglected truth. And it 


is to be feared that his confident and ill-founded predic- 
tions as to the time, will throw temporary discredit upon 
the great burden of many prophecies—the second coming 
of our Lord.—Liv. Age.] 


* In all his published works he always stated the time 
as “ about 1843.” 
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ON A SENSE OF THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 


From the Christian Observer. 


ON A SENSE OF THE DIVINE PRESENCE, 


Wuen God would impress upon the mind of 
Abrahain the duty and necessity of adhering to Him 
with full integrity of heart, he seems to make 
this dependent on a continued sense of His pres- 
ence. All religion he comprises, as it were, in 
these two particulars—the one the means, the 
other the end of our salvation ; ‘* Walk before me— 
and be thou perfect.’’ (Gen. xvii. 1.) In number- 
less passages of Scripture, ‘* to walk’’ is used as a 
term synonymous with “ to live.”’ Thus, ‘* Enoch 
walked with God ;’’ that is, he lived continually in 
His presence. (Gen. v. 22.) ‘* Noah was a just 
man, and perfect in his generations, and Noah 
walked with God.”’ (Gen. vi. 9.) Thus the Evan- 
gelist describes Zechariah and Elizabeth as ‘* both 
righteous before God, walking in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.” 
(Luke i. 6.) In the same sense does our blessed 
Lord employ the term: ‘‘ He that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.”’ (John viii. 12.) Thus also the Apostle : 
** We walk by faith, not by sight,’’ (2 Cor. v. 7;) 
‘* Walk in the Spirit,’? (Gal. v. 16 ;) ** Walk in 
love,’’ (Eph. v.2;) “* Walk in wisdom,”’ (Col. iv. 5.) 
It is needless to multiply passages in which life 
is thus termed a walk. ‘The question is, why it 
should be so termed? And for this many reasons 
may be assigned :— 

1. It may be intended to picture to our minds 
the high rank we hold in God’s creation. While 
the inferior animals are, as has been finely observed, 
prone to the earth from which they sprung, and on 
which their all depends, the countenance of man 
is uplifted to his native heavens. ‘Thus erect in 
walking does man seem by his attitude to claim 
his right of sovereignty over this lower world ; 
and, by his measured step and deliberate motion, 
appear as if calm thought and self-possession set 
his feet upon a rock and established his goings. 
Such was man once, and to such a state he may 
be abundantly restored by the power of a new cre- 
ation. 

2. Walking also implies a going forward. 
And, as used in Scripture, this term reminds us 
that the Christian life is not stationary, but a con- 
tinued growth in grace ; so that at the end of each 
vear, each month, each week, we should be able 
to report progress, to thank God and take courage. 
{4s we awake each morning, we should say to 
ourselves, ‘* Let this be an impro 
the past; let me watch more \ 
than I have done before ; | 
in prayer than I have ever | 
more sensible of the presen 
ever been before ; let me end 
morning’s calm throughout the business of the day 
with less interruption, and with happier success, 
than in times now gone forever."’ We should 
continually remember that this world is a school 
of education for the soul, and that here we must 
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learn our lessons for eternity. Here we are to 
be fitted for the part we are to act, and the rank 
we are to hold, in the great society above. In 
this childhood of our existence it is that we must 
make preparation for our maturer state. Such 
are the motives which should urge us to diligence 
and alacrity in our Christian course. Such are 
the considerations which show how it is that life, 
if it be life indeed, is appropriately styled ‘‘a 
walk.” 

3. And to aid and animate us in turning this 
similitude to moral and spiritual account, let us 
consider that in a natural sense, whether we will 
or no, life is a ceaseless motion, and a continual 
approximation to the grave. We are like men 
who travel in some vehicle to a given country. 
On the wheels of time we are going forward ; 
the chariot which bears us is constantly advancing. 
Whether we sleep or wake, whether we think of 
it or not, whether the motion be rough or smooth, 
still we are making way, and the distance between 
us and eternity is lessening. While I write these 
lines the sand is falling from the hour-glass of life, 
and he who reads them exhausts upon every page 
and every line some portion of his brief existence 
here. ‘Thus we ‘‘ never continue in one stay.” 
Thus is life a journey, and on that account, as 
well as others, is fitly termed a walk. 

Seeing, then, that the goal to which we tend is 
not the extinction of our being, but our entrance 
into a new and an eternal state, with what solemn 
seriousness should we attend to that gracious 
counsel, ‘* Walk before me, and be thou perfect.” 
But, it will be said, are not all things, animate 
and inanimate, ‘‘ before’’—that is in the presence 
of—* God.”? Does not His ubiquity fill heaven 
and earth? ‘* Whither shall I go from thy Spir- 
it?’? says the Psalmist ; ‘‘ or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there: if I make my bed in hell, behold, 
thou art there. If 1 take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hoid me.’’ If, then, God is equally 
present to everything that He has made; if His 
enemies, as well as His friends, live and move 
and have their being within the circle of His 
essence ; if every blasphemy which is uttered, as 
well as every prayer that is offered up, enters into 
His ears; if every deed of foul impurity, as well 
as every act of faithful obedience, is performed in 
the full blaze of His all-pervading light, in what 

iliar sense can that injunction be understood, 

. before me;”’ or in what manner is it to be 

‘To live in the presence of God is only 

i law of universal nature, from which there 
possibility of exemption. What obligation, 

‘hen, | repeat it, did God lay upon the Patriarch 
when he addressed him in those emphatic words? 
| It was no other than that in which the whole of 
religion essentially consists ; namely, a conformity 
of our will, our inclination, and our deportment to 
the unchangeable constitution of things. ‘To doso 
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is in fact to make a virtue of necessity, and to be 
in voluntary agreement with the Mind at whose 
disposal all things are. If such be our case, our 
happiness is secure forever. While lingering 
here below, and tied to these mortal bodies, we 
shall indeed groan, being burdened with the pains 
and penalties of flesh and blood. But with this 
drawback, the soul which wills what God wills 
has found the secret of true felicity even here ; 
and, when freed from its companionship with this 
earthly tabernacle, will enjoy that true felicity to 
the full. It will, in a certain sense, h»ve a share 
in the happiness of God himself. For if, ‘* what- 
soever pleaseth him, that doeth he in heaven and 
in earth,’’ it follows that every movement of the 
all-directing Mind, every order that issues from 
the seat of universal government, every errand on 
which angels and archangels are sent forth—that 
all these must meet the full approval of, and con- 
sequently be ceaseless accessions of, new pleasure 
to the soul which is in sympathy with the will of 
God. If, then, it be an essential attribute of God, 
that every creature should be continually in His 
sight, it follows that he whose will is in accordance 
with this attribute, must dwell in the atmosphere 
of his own choice, in the very element of his own 
heart’s desire. The presence of God is to him as 
the genial air he breathes, as the sun which 
spreads its light over the whole map of his exist- 
ence. Nor is this consciousness that he is encir- 
cled by Deity, and has his being in God, more con- 
ducive to the believer's happiness than promotive 
of his virtue. In ancient Rome, the young patri- 
cians were exhorted, by an act of the imagination, 
to place the elder Cato continually before them. 
It was thought, that, with such a witness of their 
actions, they would be ashamed to behave them- 
selves inconsistently with the dignity of their 
position. And thus it is that, in an immeasurably 
higher degree, the constant remembrance of those 
words, ‘‘ Thou, God, seest me,’’ would act upon 
the mind that realized that amazing truth. If 
men can, and do, uniformly control the fiercest 
passions (passions which, by a strange delusion, 
they still think to be uncontrollable) in the pres- 
ence of any respected or decent fellow-creature ; 
is it not clear to common sense that, were God to 
appear in living manifestation, all sin would fly 
** to the moles and to the bats ; would go into the 
clefis of the rocks, and into the tops of the ragged 
rocks, for fear of the Lord and for the glory of his 
majesty '’’ Is it not clear that, when ‘** God arose, 
his enemies would be scattered ; and those that 
hate him would flee before him?’ 

Nor would this habitual sense of encircling 
Deity promote our sanctification by its awful incon- 
gruity with sin alone, It would effect that all- 
important purpose by the invigoration which it 
would impart to all the higher faculties of our 
nature. If the material sun pour such streams of 
gladness into the heart of man, and the outgoing 
of the morning light up the landscape on which he 
looks with such enchantment ; yet how faintly can 





those processes of mere nature set forth ihe life- 
giving power of the uncreated sun upon man’s im- 
mortal essence, and the rapture with which his 
spirit hails the dawning of an endless day! The 
truth is, that the felt presence of God is the secret 
of all happiness; and holiness and happiness are 
inseparably bound together. They act and react 
upon each other. They are interchangeably cause 
and effect. If holiness infallibly brings happiness 
in its train; so is happiness the great moral in- 
strument by which, where the conscience and the 
will are right, the soul has power to perfect holi- 
ness. As in the opposite hemisphere of dark- 
ness, sin and misery produce and reproduce each 
other—sin, the prolific source of all unhappiness, 
and unhappiness impairing the energies of the 
soul, so that it lies passive under whatever im- 
pression the corporeal senses may make upon it. 
The fact is, that man is impelled by the primary 
instincts of his compound being to seek for happi- 
ness. And if his higher principle have lost the 
realizing sense of its appropriate felicity, he will 
yield to those attractions which draw him down 
to the mere animal propensities of his nature. 
It is only in the light of God's felt presence, that 
we can see those brighter objects which, by con- 
trast, expose the wretchedness of all that this 
world can offer to satisfy the thirstings of the soul. 
Man’s nature is so constructed, that the machinery 
thereof is worked, not by appeals of abstract rea- 
soning to his understanding, but by exhibitions 
presented to his moral vision. He will infallibly 
be led by what he sees. ‘To some attraction he 
must yield; for he is not independent, nor can he 
stand alone. He must attach himself to some- 
thing ; not by corporeal contact, but by moral fusion 
and spiritual assimilation. He will, in a word, 
become like and partake of the nature of whatever 
occupies his field of vision. If he sees God, he 
will be like God. If that glorious sun goes down, 
he will sink to the level of those objects which 
darkness generates and brings forth. 

Such, then, is the force of those emphatic 
words, ‘* Walk before me, and be thou perfect ; 
live in the felt sense of my continual presence, 
and the mighty working of that conviction will 
subdue all things unto itself. The pure and holy 
atmosphere which you breathe will invigorate 
every faculty of your soul with salient health and 
freshness. Abashed by that light, sin and im- 
purity will fly from its piercing beams to the 
darkness from which they sprung.’’ Thus it is 
that like draws to like, and all things seek to 
mingle with their connatural element. ‘* Ye,”’ 
says the Apostle, ‘* are all the children of light, 
and the children of the day: we are not of the 
night, nor of darkness. Therefore, let us not 
sleep, as do others ; but let us watch and be sober. 
For they that sleep, sleep in the night; and they 
that be drunken, are drunken in the night. But 
let us, who are of the day, be suber, putting on 
the breast-plate of faith and love ; and for an hel- 
met the hope of salvation,” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


From the Boston Book—published by Ticknor & Co. 
THE MORNING VISIT. 


BY 0. W. HOLMES. 

A sick man’s chamber, though it often boast 
The grateful presence of a literal toast, 
Can hardly claim amidst its various wealth 
The right, unchallenged, to propose a health ; 
Yet though its tenant is denied the feast, 
Friendship must launch his sentiment at least, 
As prisoned damsels, locked from lovers’ lips, 
‘Toss them a kiss from off their fingers’ tips. 


The Morning Visit—not till sickness falls 
In the charmed circle of your own safe walls ; 
Till fever’s throb, and pain’s relentless rack, 
Stretch you, all helpless, on your aching back ; 
Not till you play the patient in your turn, 

The morning visit’s mystery shall you learn. 


*T is a small matter in your neighbor’s case, 
To charge your fee for showing him your face ; 
You skip up stairs, inquire, inspect and touch, 
Prescribe, take leave, and off to twenty such. 
But when, at length, by fate’s transferred degree, 
The visiter becomes the visitee, 

O then, indeed, it pulls another string, 

Your ox is gored, and that’s a different thing ! 

Your friend is sick ; phlegmatic as a Turk, 

You write your recipe and let it work ; 

Not yours to stand the shiver and the frown, 

And sometimes worse, with which your draught 
goes down ; 

Calm as a clock your knowing hand directs, 

Rhet, Jalape, ana grana sex, 

Or traces on some tender missive’s back 

Scrupulos duos pulveris Ipecac ; 

And leaves your patient to his qualms and gripes, 

Cool as a sportsman banging at his snipes. 


But change the time, the person, and the place, 
And be yourself the “ interesting ease,”’ 
You ‘ll gain some knowledge which it’s well to 

learn ; 
in future practice it may serve your turn. 
Leeches, for instance, pleasing creatures quite, 
Try them, and, bless you, don’t you find they bite? 
You raise a blister for the smallest cause, 
But be yourself the great sublime it draws, 
And trust my statement, you will not deny, 
The worse of draughtsmen is your Spanish Fly! 
It ’s mighty easy, ordering when you please, 
Infusia Senne, capiat unceas tres ; 
it’s mighty different when you quackle down 
Your own three ounces of the liquid brown. 
Pilula, pulvis—pleasant words enough, 
When other jaws receive the shocking stuff ; 
But oh, what flattery can disguise the groan 
That meets the gulp which sends it through your 
own ! 

Be gentle, then, though Art’s unsparing rules 
Give you the handling of her sharpest tools ; 
Use them not rashly—sickness is enough— 
Be always ‘* ready,’’ but be never “‘ rough.” 


Of all the ills that suffering man endures, 
The largest fraction liberal Nature cures ; 
Of those remaining, ’t is the smallest part 
Yields to the efforts of judicious Art; 
But simple kindness kneeling by the bed, 
To shift the pillow for the sick man’s head, 
Give the fresh draught to cool the lips that burn, 
Fan the hot brow, the weary frame to turn ; 
Kindness—untutored by our grave M. D.’s, 
But nature’s graduate, whom she schools to please, 
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Wins back more sufferers with her voice and smile, 
Than all the trumpery in the druggist’s pile. 


Once more, be guiet—coming up the stair, 
Don't be a plantigrade, a human bear, 
But stealing softly on the silent toe, 
Reach the sick chamber ere you ’re heard below. 
Whatever changes there may greet your eyes, 
Let not your looks proclaim the least surprise ; 
It’s not your business by your face to show 
All that your patient does not wish to know; 
Nay, use your optics with considerate care, 
And don’t abuse your privilege to stare. 
But if your eyes may probe him overmuch, 
Beware still further how you rudely touch ; 
Don’t clutch his corpus in your icy fist, 
But warm your fingers ere you take the wrist; 
If the poor victim needs must be percussed, 
Don’t make an anvil of his aching bust ; 
(Doctors exist, within a hundred miles, 
Who thump a thorax as they ’d hammer piles.) 
If you must listen to his doubtful chest, 
Catch the essentials and ignore the rest— 
Spare him; the sufferer wants of you and art 
A track to steer by, not a finished chart ; 
So of your questions—don't in merey try 
‘To pump your patient absolutely dry ; 
He’s not a molluse squirming in a dish— 
You ‘re not Agassiz, and he ’s not a fish. 


And last, not least, in each perplexing case, 
Learn the sweet magic of a cheerful face ; 
Not always smiling, but at least serene, 
When grief and anguish cloud the anxious scene. 
Each look, each movement, every word and tone, 
Should tell your patient you are all his own; 
Not the mere artist, purchased to attend, 
But the warm, ready, self-forgetting friend, 
Whose genial visit in itself combines 
The best of cordials, tonics, anodynes. 


Such is the Vesi/, that from day to day 


| Sheds o’er my chamber its benignant ray. 


I give Ais health, who never cared to claim 

Her babbling homage from the tongue of Fame! 

Unmoved by praise, he stands by all confest, 

The truest, noblest, wisest, kindest, best! 
Boston, May 30, 1849. 
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From Harper & Broruers. 
Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited 


by his Son. PartI. To be completed in six 
parts. 
The Ogilvies. A Novel. 


Roland Cashel. By Charles Lever. 
Completed in Three Parts. 

Fairy Tales from all Nations. Mlustrated by 
Doyle. [A very handsome book, with very 
many wood engravings. ] 

Noel on Christian Baptism. 

From C.S. Francis & Co. 

The Story of Storics; or Fun for the Little Ones. 
With Engravings. 

The Christmas Tree; The Turtle Dove; Fireside 
Tales. [Three neat little books by Mary How- 
itt. Her name will sell any book, and we should 
like to read all she writes. | 
C. S. Francis & Co. have just published a 

beautiful edition of ‘* Moore's Melodies,” the ap- 

pearance of which is equal to the emanations of 
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Moxon’s press. We have seen no edition of this 
popular work so tastefully executed, on such 
economical terms. ‘They have also issued ‘‘ Ge- 
ometry and Faith.’’ It is an able little work, 
similar in design to ‘* The Stars and the Earth,” 
one of a series of attempts, which we see multi- 
plying at home and abroad, to connect the demon- 
strated truths of science with the principles of 
faith, and to show the identity of religion and 
philosophy. It is written in the spirit of the 
Bridgewater Treatises. The author is Thomas 
Hill, a clergyman of Massachusetts. The state- 
ments of this little work are remarkably clear, the 
inferences logical, and the design most excellent. 
Three of Mary Howitt’s graceful stories for the 
young—The Christmas Tree, Fireside Tales and 
The Turtle Dove—have been very neatly published 
by the same house, and another juvenile book, 
quite novel in this country, called The Story of 
Stories, or Fun for the Little Ones. It is trans- 
lated from the Neapolitan, and the scene lies in 
the Fairy Land of Italy, a region which ‘‘ children 
of a larger growth” will explore with zest. 

The same publishers have also issued a new 
edition of Wordsworth’s Excursion, complete in 
one volume, and executed to match the popular 
selections from this poet and Coleridge previously 
issued. We think the impressiveness of this cele- 
brated poem has been lessened heretofore by appear- 
ing in the same volume with the ballads, sonnets, 
and occasional pieces of the author. As now 
presented, entire and separate, with the original 
preface, it will more readily attract those who have 
yet to appreciate its noble simplicity and moral 
grandeur ; while the lovers of the Bard of Nature 
will greet it cordially in its new and inviting 
costume.—Home Journal. 


From Ticknor, Reep & Fiexps. 
Old Portraits and Modern Sketches. By John G. 

Whittier. 

Poems, by James Russell Lowell. 2 vols. 
The Seaside and the Fireside. By Professor Long- 
fellow. 
From the Home Journal. 

A new book by Longfellow is sure to attract 
attention. Whatever his merits as compared with 
other literary men in this country, ‘* Kavanagh”’ 
and other works of his have shown that none is 
before him in the sympathies of the bool:-buyers. 
He is indeed a great artist, both in words and in 
those qualities of imagination, without which mere 
verbal felicities are of scarcely more account than 
colors to a blind man. He has also the too rare 
distinction of being justly apprehended in his life- 
time. His exquisite compositions which are to 
delight the coming ages, find from the beginning 
their proper and enduring level. 

The “‘ Seaside and the Fireside,” is a collection 
of pieces written since the publication of the octavo 
edition of his works, and it embraces several of his 
first and most characteristic productions. We pre- 
fer—as our readers will—to any elaborate commen- 
taries, the illustration of his genius by specimens. 
We extract first, the 





DEDICATION. 


As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 
Hears round about him voices as it darkens, 

And seeing not the forms from which they come, 
Pauses from time to time, and turns and hearkens ; 


So walking here in twilight, O my friends! 

I hear your voices, softened by the distance, 
And pause, and turn to listen, as each sends 

His words of friendship, comfort, and assistance. 


If any thought of mine, or sung or told, 
Has ever given delight or consolation, 

Ye have repaid me back a thousand fold, 
By every friendly sign and salutation. 


Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown ! 
Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token, 

That teaches me, when seeming most alone, 
Friends are around us, though no word be spoken. 


Kind messages, that pass from land to land ; 

Kind letters, that betray the heart’s deep history, 
In which we feel the pressure of a hand— 

One touch of fire—and all the rest is mystery ! 


The pleasant books, that silently among 

Our household treasures take familiar places, 
And are to us as if a living tongue 

Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces ! 


Perhaps on earth I never shall behold, 
With eye of sense, your outward form and sem- 
blance ; 
Therefore to me ye never will grow old, 
But live forever young in my remembrance. 


Never grow old, nor change, nor pass away ! 
Your gentle voices will flow on, forever, 

When life grows bare and tarnished with decay, 
As through a leafless landscape flows a river. 


Not chance of birth or place has made us friends, 
Being oftentimes of different tongues and nations, 
But the endeavor for the self-same ends, 
With the same hopes, and fears, and aspirations. 


Therefore I hope to join your seaside walk, 
Saddened, and mostly silent, with emotion ; 
Not interrupting with intrusive talk 
The grand, majestic symphonies of ocean. 


Therefore I hope, as no unwelcome guest, 

At your warm fireside, when the lamps are lighted, 
To have my place reserved among the rest, 

Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited ! 


The longest poem in the volume is entitled ‘* The 
Building of the Ship.’’ It is one of his noblest 
performances, reminding us of Schiller’s Song of 
the Bell, though not containing a syllable that could 
have been suggested by it. The concluding lines 
will find now an echo in every patriotic heart. 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

- aon entias and — — rh 
ere anchors of thy : 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
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*T is of the wave and not the rock ; 

*T is but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock anc tempest roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee! 


The next gem we select is one that all the read- 
ers of Longfellow will read with a ready assent of 
‘the spirit and the understanding :”’ 


THE SINGERS. 


God sent his Singers upon earth 

With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again. 


The first, a youth, with soul of fire, 

Held in his hand a golden lyre ; 

Through graves he wandered, and by streams, 
Playing the music of our dreams. 


The second, with a bearded face, 
Stood singing in the market-place, 
And stirred with accents deep and loud 
The hearts of all the listening crowd. 


A gray, old man, the third and last, 
Sang in cathedrals dim and vast, 
While the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold. 


And those who heard the Singers three 
Disputed which the best might be ; 
For still their music seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in each heart. 


But the great Master said, *‘ I see 

No best in kind, but in degree ; 

I gave a various gift to each, 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 


‘** These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright, 

Will hear no discord in the three, 

But the most perfect harmony.”’ 


We close the book with one more specimen of its 
contemplative and soul-awakening beauty :— 


SUSPIRIA. 


Take them, O Death! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own! 

Thine image, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone! 


Take them, O Grave! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves, 
As garments by the soul laid by, 
And precious only to ourselves ! 


Take them, O great Eternity! 
Our little life is but a gust, 

That bends the branches of thy tree, 
And trails its blossoms in the dust! 

To say that the work is from the house of Tick- 
wor, Reep anv Fieps, of Boston, is to praise it 
to the limit of such phrases as we are masters of. 
They are the Aldenses of the poets. 
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A Place in thy Memory. By Mrs. L. H. De 
Kroyft. New York: sold by all Booksellers. 


The preface to this volume explains the mourn- 
ful reasons for its publication. In one brief month 
the author, an interesting young lady, was bride, 
widow, and blind, and with this almost unparalleled 
sorrow came the necessity of providing for her 
support by her own labor. With Christian resig- 
nation and firm resolve, Mrs. De Kroyft set her- 
self to the task, and this volume, the preface to 
which is an exceedingly graceful and touching 
composition, is the result. The reading of the 
volume will bring tears to the eyes; yet will they 
scarcely be tears of sorrow for the author, but of 
joy, chastened by sympathy ; joy that one so young 
and so afflicted can yet be glad and cheerful on her 
pilgrimages, and joy also that a lady of pleasing 
exterior, alone and blind, can travel by night or 
day, not safely only, but meeting everywhere the 
kindest and most delicate attention. Her book is 
full of the reminiscences, always well expressed, 
of individual kindness, and occasionally her full 
heart overflows in such general acknowledgments 
as the following :— 


N. B. A lady never writes a letter without a 
postscript. I forgot to tell you that my journey 
home cost me nothing. Captains, railroad con- 
ductors, all, instead of presenting their bills, in- 
quired how they could best serve me, where I 
would stop, &c. Ought not even the blind to be 


joyous and happy in a land so kind, so free, as 
ours? 


We bespeak for this volume, upon which an 
amiable lady, as we judge from her delightful 
book and a brief interview, depends for her sup- 
port, a universal circulation.— Com. Adv. 


Mrs. Kirkland’s ‘‘ New Home, Who ‘ll Follow,’ 
has made its appearance in a fourth edition, just 
issued by C. S. Francis, of this city, illustrated 
with some extremely good designs by Darley. 
There is nothing better of its kind in modern liter- 
ature than this description of western manners. 
Whatever is peculiar in those manners, whether 
of a comic or serious nature, is drawn with the 
freest, boldest, and most rapid strokes, without 
elaboration and without caricature. It is exactly 
as if one were admitted to the author’s confidence, 
and heard her, in unreserved conversation, relating 
anecdotes of the people by whom she was sur- 
rounded during her sojourn in one of the new set- 
tlements of the west. This great charm of the 
book, which prevents it from tiring the reader 
after repeated perusals, and makes its wit and 
humor appear always fresh, may have been owing 
in part to the sense of freedom given by writing 
anonymously, and without the expectation of 
being, what its author at last found she could not 
help, famous in the world of letters. Whatever 
may be the cause, it is one of the most delightful 
books of this century, and we hope will live to go 
through many more editions.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 
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Morning Visit, by Dr. Holmes, 141. 


Prosrecrus.- This work is conducted: in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
«xcluded by a month’s delay, bat while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
aro able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisly the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Brilannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth's, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
ase cf the thunder of Te Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. - 

Tue steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatiy multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, — | Politicians, with 
all »arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


Tenms.—The Livine Ace 1s published every Satur- 
day. by E. Lirrece & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
tield sis., Boston; Price 12} cents a number, or six dollars 
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eahance their value. 
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now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreigu 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable te 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement-—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, becanse in this 
day of cheap Titerature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in mg other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. ‘The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. = 

We hope that, by “‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History. and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wilt 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


Agencies.—We a.e wesirous of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work--and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (14 cts.) We ade the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is ‘‘any printed publication, issued im 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more then one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing ia 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is albeout 14 
cents. The rolumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 








has a to me to be the most useful. it contains 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


Wasitixncton, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, Uris 


indeed the exposition only of the current literature oi Ure 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension inclues a portraiture of the humaa mind ig 


J. Q. ADAMS. 








